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The schools of social work have been 
among the most potent of the pro- 
gressive influences at work against 
the trade, or guild, or craft stage of 
social work. They have furnished 
avenues of escape from the appren- 
tice system of training, which, while 
effective in many ways, could not by 
its natural limitations rise to the 
general level of professional educa- 
tion. At no point ts a profession so 
vulnerable as at that of professional 
education and in maintaining pro- 
fessional standards; no asset ts so 
jealously to be guarded. 
WALTER WEST 
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Agency Responsibility in Adoption 


Ora Pendleton 


[* presenting this material I am speaking 
from experience in an agency which in- 
cludes the placement of children in adoption 
homes as a specific function in the more gen- 
eral area of foster home placement. I have 
chosen the subject of “Agency Responsi- 
bility in Adoption ” because I believe there 
are real questions involved ; questions on the 
part of the community as to the relative 
values in the process of the case work agency 
and in that of the non-case-work, free lance, 
agency or individual in this type of place- 
ment; and questions raised by case workers 
in the children’s field as to their ability and 
readiness to meet the problem where it really 
is, and not at some point where they would 
like it to be. To these questions we might 
add one more. Does the case work agency 
offer the child, his parents, and the adopting 
parents a measure of security that cannot be 
left to chance, no matter how well inten- 
tioned the agent of chance may be? 

The burden of proof is on the agency. 
The mere fact that an adoption placement is 
made by an agency need not mean that it is 
more “ successful” than hundreds of place- 
ments made without any control. If we be- 
lieve—as many do—that the process of 
adoption should have a case work founda- 
tion, and is an essential part of the field of 
foster care for children, there is only one 
possible method for us to follow: we must 
center on our own practice before we can 
define it and interpret it to others. Reitera- 
tion of conviction is not sufficient. To focus 
our thinking on our own performance is 
difficult. because of the discipline it entails; 
because it forces us to an acceptance of the 
inadequacy of our knowledge and under- 
standing; because it clearly reveals to us 
that growth in skill and knowledge is a slow, 
painful process and that a sense of finality of 


achievement is impossible because it denies 
the opportunity for further growth. 

Any responsible agency placing children 
for adoption over a period of years must 
accumulate some experience which it can 
study and evaluate for its own future de- 
velopment, and perhaps make some contri- 
bution to others working in the same area 
if they want and can use it for themselves. 
Furthermore, our interpretation to the com- 
munity should be based on what we our- 
selves have learned so slowly and painfully 
and not on what we should like to believe, or 
what we think the community should accept. 
If the knowledge that an agency gathers 
through its experience and its use of that 
experience is valid and essential, it will 
eventually affect an ever-widening circle of 
consciousness. Part of an agency’s respon- 
sibility is to increase this sphere of influence, 
but it must do so on the basis of its own 
work. Whatever growth there has been in 
the general field of foster care for children 
has come in this way, and the same funda- 
mental principle holds in the specific area of 
adoption. 

The case work agency that accepts adop- 
tion placement as its function, or as one 
function for which it is responsible, is sub- 
ject to two kinds of pressure—one from 
within itself, another from without. From 
within comes the pressure to adhere to its 
case work philosophy, developed through 
years of practice and training, and often 
through prejudices superimposed on train- 
ing and practice. From without comes the 
pressure of the community to meet its 
needs—the need of families wanting children 
for adoption ; the need of parents determined 
to place their children for adoption ; and the 
general feeling of the community that it is 
right in demanding that these needs be met, 
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because they are inherent in certain phases 
of human relationship. Are these two pres- 
sures inimical? I think they are not. If 
they are, children will continue to drift into 
adoption homes through chance, sometimes 
with good luck, sometimes with bad luck, 
but in any event without any real assumption 
of responsibility for their placement. If chil- 
dren’s agencies do accept adoption placement 
as their responsible function, they must face 
the problem honestly. Case work is con- 
cerned with realities in any situation, and the 
case worker representing an agency is con- 
stantly trying to deepen his ability to recog- 
nize these realities. If we accept this as 
fundamental, we shall have no difficulty in 
seeing its application in adoption placement. 
Our first step toward responsible activity 
will be an awareness of the limits of our own 
skill. 

In any presentation of material involving 
case work experience there are two possible 
procedures: one is to limit the discussion to 
a single process and develop it as far as pos- 
sible ; the other is a more generalized discus- 
sion of a wider area of experience briefly 
indicating developments in process that have 
been helpful. The former is perhaps more 
stimulating to individual thinking; but be- 
cause of the scope of my subject I am choos- 
ing the latter method. 


THE agency placing a child for adoption 
has a triple responsibility—to the child, to 
his parents, and to the adopting parents. If 
it can be really responsible to those who are 
intimately involved, it will at the same time 
meet its obligation to the community—which 
is alive with interest and continually exert- 
ing pressure. I think it is important to keep 
this constantly in mind. 

Because the movement toward adoption 
usually begins with a child’s parents, the 
agency’s part in the process is first expressed 
in the case worker’s relationship to those 
parents. I shall not try to discuss in detail 
what goes into that relationship. But I 
should like to suggest one or two points at 
which activity on the part of the case worker 
in our agency has helped the parent in mak- 
ing the decision for or against final separa- 
tion from the child. The fact that this 
agency offers foster care not only for adop- 
tion, but also on a boarding-home basis, 
brings many applications for care from 


parents who have not yet reached the point 
of clarity in their own feeling about their 
child. The majority of parents who come to 
the agency with their problem are unmar- 
ried—at least to each other. Because of this 
fact the parent who usually is most vitally 
concerned is the mother. For this reason 
and for the sake of clarity I shall use the 
feminine pronoun in referring to the parent 
and the masculine in referring to the case 
worker. 

The fact that the largest number of chil- 
dren the agency places for adoption are those 
of unmarried mothers does not simplify the 
problem; but it does to some extent focus 
our thinking to the point of recognizing that 
illegitimacy of birth and all the feeling in- 
herent in it play a large part in the mother’s 
final acceptance or rejection of her child. 
The agency, through the case worker, can 
help her by setting some limits which she can 
use as fixed realities in her confusion of 
emotional conflicts and her dread of an un- 
known future. 

One limit that we have found helpful to 
the mother is setting a definite time limit— 
three months, six months, in some cases per- 
haps a year—in which we ask her to make 
her decision whether she wishes the child 
placed for adoption or will assume responsi- 
bility for him. The length of time is deter- 
mined by the case worker and the mother at 
the time of acceptance for placement. Dur- 
ing this period the child is placed in a board- 
ing home by the agency. This gives the 
mother an opportunity to know both the 
pain and the freedom of separation and it 
may also help her to recognize the child as a 
person apart from herself, with a life of his 
own, 

Some mothers will actively use the case 
worker’s help during this period, others will 
not. The final decision for adoption is the 
mother’s, but the case worker may help her 
in meeting the realities in the situation, both 
for herself and for the child. This setting 
of a time limit may sound formalistic, but 
we have felt that it has real value for the 
parent and offers obvious protection to the 
child as well. Its value has been shown us 
by the actual use parents themselves make of 
it, taking the initiative in holding both them- 
selves and the agency to it. Every mother 
will not want or need time to separate from 
her child, she may already have separated 
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before she came to the agency, but we do not 
place the child for adoption before the time 
mutually arranged. A mother who does not 
need this time in working out her own part 
in the situation can accept it if she sees its 
importance for her child in the final selec- 
tion of his adoption home. 

The financial arrangement for the child 
during the period of boarding care repre- 
sents another limit the mother can utilize. 
The agency usually requires her to have 
some part in the support of the child through 
this period—either by full or partial pay- 
ment for his board, or by actually taking 
steps toward securing public support. Some 
measure of financial obligation will give her 
a realistic basis for her future plans. 

Working together around these two prob- 
lems, the agency and the parent face the real 
problem of ultimate responsibility for the 
child. Whose is it to be—the parent’s or 
the agency’s? Ifthe parent assumes it, what 
kind of responsibility can she take? Can she 
assume the complete responsibility of having 
the child with her—or at least with her 
family? Can she meet it by assuming the 
whole financial obligation or a part of it? 
If she can do neither, how does she plan to 
take an active part in the child’s life, giving 
him an emotional security in his relationship 
to her? An indefinite period of boarding 
care presents real problems both for the 
parent and the child, and the agency is re- 
sponsible for giving her some insight into 
them, or at least an awareness that they do 
exist. Discussion between the parent and 
the case worker around these points does not 
mean pressure by the case worker to influ- 
ence the parent’s decision one way or the 
other ; it is merely facing the realities in the 
situation for those vitally concerned. 

When a parent has decided to release a 
child for adoption, something new comes 
into her relationship to the agency and the 
case worker’s role changes: he is no longer 
used by the parent for herself. He is re- 
sponsible for obtaining from her pertinent 
information that is needed in planning adop- 
tion for the child. It is helpful for a mother 
to know that the agency must have specific 
facts to meet the requirements of court 
action; that the adopting parents will have 
questions about the child’s parents, the kind 
of people they are, their interests and abili- 
ties, something of their families—the infor- 
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mation we designate as “ background.” It 
is still more important for the parent to feel 
that, in giving information to the agency, she 
is helping materially in the selection of the 
home in which her child may live and grow 
comfortably and usefully. She does not take 
responsibility for his placement, but she can 
contribute something that may help in plan- 
ning a surer, safer future for her child. If 
the mother feels this, she may be able to use 
her feeling to give useful information that 
she could not bring herself to reveal when 
her concern was centered on her own prob- 
lem. For many mothers there is real diffi- 
culty in going to an agency to place her child 
for adoption. The agency should recognize 
this and help her to get something out of the 
painful experience: something for herself, if 
she wants and can use it—but only if she 
wants it; and some feeling of assurance 
about her child’s future. 


I HAVE spoken of the interval of time be- 
tween the initial foster home placement of 
the child and placement for adoption as hav- 
ing value for the parent. In the practice of 
our own agency it is also essential to respon- 
sible placement of the child. Because most 
of the children we are asked to place for 
adoption are infants, and because the prob- 
lem of adoption placement of an older child is 
so different, I shall confine my discussion to 
the placement of babies, though I realize 
there are older children for whom adoption 
is necessary. The question we are constantly 
being asked is, “ How young a child can be 
placed, with a reasonable degree of safety 
for himself and his adopting parents?” We 
might counter with the question, “ How 
long can we wait before placement, and still 
give the child and his adopting parents any 
security in the relationship?” We know 
that most adopting parents want a child as 
young as possible; and we know that the 
young child is more adaptable than the older 
one. The baby takes deeper, surer root ; he 
and his parents grow together. He has not 
had the devastating experience of years of 
uncertain and unsatisfactory relationship 
without permanent parents, so the adjust- 
ment is easier both for him and for his 
adopting parents. 

It is impossible to generalize about the age 
at which a baby should be placed for adop- 
tion. Responsible placement rests on know- 
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ing him as a potential little person and this 
knowledge is gained through all our contacts 
with him and with his parents. Our under- 
standing of his background plays an impor- 
tant part, but just as important is what we 
learn about him through our own observa- 
tion. His period of placement in a tem- 
porary foster home is one of intense activity 
on the part of the agency, utilizing the skills 
of the physician and the psychologist and 
the skill and devotion of the temporary fos- 
ter mother. From the angles of their varied 
experience with the child and the worker’s 
own observation in those experiences, the 
worker will come to recognize the child as a 
person in himself—having certain capacities 
and abilities, certain limitations. The worker 
sees a total, potential personality who indi- 
cates his own direction of growth. In some 
children the pattern emerges in the very 
early months; in others it will take much 
longer to feel any degree of assurance in 
selecting adopting parents—or even in deter- 
mining whether or not the agency can take 
responsibility for placing him for adoption. 

There are many questions that can be 
raised about our ability to know a child well 
enough to place him with adopting parents 
who will find, in the development of his 
capacities and personality, satisfaction for 
their own desires and potentialities. For- 
tunately for all concerned, the element of 
love between the child and the parents enters 
and forms the basis for growth together as 
a family. About one point, however, I am 
clear, and that is that the agency undertak- 
ing adoption placement as its function is re- 
sponsible to the child for his placement. If 
we accept responsibility at this point we are 
confronted with the problem of finding 
parents for a particular child. The agency 
cannot create these parents, they must be 
found among the real people who present 
themselves to the agency asking for a child 
to make their own. And here I admit the 
element of chance. But the agency can offer 
some control, some direction; not a control 
by theories and formulae, but the control 
that comes through trying to recognize 
actual realities and to utilize them to deter- 
mine a course of action. For the agency 
does commit itself to action in planning 
placement for a child; more perhaps than in 
any other field of social work. An adult must 
take responsibility for himself, a child cannot. 


HAS the agency a responsibility to parents 
taking a child for adoption? I think it has, 
But its focus is on the child rather than on 
the adopting parents. And if it is really 
expressed there, it will offer as much pro- 
tection to adopting parents as to the child. 
The pressure of parents wanting a child to 
adopt is often hard to bear; we must meet 
the full force of their need, often intensified 
by the force of the community behind them. 
We can meet this pressure only in terms of 
the actual children we can offer for adop- 
tion. The agency cannot create children for 
parents wanting them, any more than it can 
create exactly the parents it might desire for 
a child. The limit for the agency is set by 
the fact that it must work with real, human 
people, not with ideally created puppets. 
The agency naturally first meets adopting 
parents at the point when they come to apply 
for a child—to use the words of many appli- 
cants, when they “ come to talk about adop- 
tion.” This first contact may be quite 
casual, or it can have real meaning both for 
the applicants and for the agency. In our 
agency we feel that it has two values for us: 
(1) The very process of “talking about 
adoption ” with applicants gives us some in- 
sight into the applicants. They reveal much 
of themselves both by the questions they ask 
and by the emotion they put into these ques- 
tions. If they do not raise questions, they 
may express demands—and those too are 
revealing. I am not trying to picture a cold, 
appraising light turned on people struggling 
with a vital human need, but I am concerned 
with the agency’s responsibility to find what 
that need is, and to meet it or to say frankly 
that it cannot do so, without dragging a 
family through a protracted experience that 
may yield nothing but a painful rejection for 
them and is wasteful and costly to the agency. 
(2) The other value the agency may put 
into this first contact is that of interpreting 
clearly its own responsibility in the situation, 
by sincerely trying to tell applicants what it 
can and cannot do; by giving them some 
understanding of the agency, how it works 
and why. These are really two parts of a 
whole. I have separated them and I have 
spoken first of the value of this initial con- 
tact to the agency merely to emphasize the 
agency’s activity. But if the time of appli- 
cation is valuable for the agency to utilize, . 
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it is equally valuable to adoption applicants. 
It is their opportunity to know the agency, 
to evaluate it for themselves; to decide 
whether or not they want to commit them- 
selves to all that adoption through an agency 
entails. In one way they are in the same 
position as the parent releasing her child to 
an agency. They have to find out for them- 
selves whether the agency can give them 
some assurance that will offset the struggle 
they face, because taking a child for adop- 
tion through an agency does involve pain. 
In addition to their fear about themselves in 
relation to a possible child, there is the fear 
of what the agency will do to them. It is 
only fair for them to know at the outset what 
the agency will do, what is involved for 
them, and what they can and cannot reason- 
ably expect to know about any child they 
may take. It may be helpful for them to 
know, at this point, what responsibility the 
agency takes in placing a child for adoption, 
and what responsibility they must take for 
themselves. 

Not all adopting parents have reached the 
same point in their feelings about adoption 
when they first apply. The step involved 
is so total that it is invariably accompanied 
by fear. The case worker cannot take their 
fear away, but he can recognize it as natural 
to the situation and make it possible for the 
applicants to verbalize enough of it to work 
it through for themselves. Some will have 
gone through much of this before they come 
to the agency, others will not recognize it 
until they actually take the first step toward 
applying for a child. The application inter- 
view may give the case worker his deepest 
insight into the qualities of these potential 
parents—what they have to give to a child 
and what they will seek in their relationship 
to him. 

Every agency develops its own method of 
investigation or study, or whatever we 
choose to call the procedure of learning to 
know adopting parents. The point is that 
we must really know them if we are to place 
a child in their home and give both them and 
the child some measure of security. To give 
much of themselves to another person is not 
an easy experience for people wanting to 
adopt ; they can do it only if they understand 
why it is necessary. And in doing it they 
may find something of value to themselves 
in relation to the child who comes to them; 
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they will find it a period of preparation for 
a child. Nature prepares parents for the 
birth of an own child, parents who adopt 
must also prepare for the child. It is a dif- 
ferent process, but no less real, and it is 
something they must do consciously for 
themselves. And, like the birth of a child, 
it is something that cannot be hurried: it 
must follow its own natural course. The 
agency cannot place a child with a family 
until it feels they really are ready in their 
own feeling to accept him. 

In accepting the function of placing a child 
for adoption, an agency has the responsi- 
bility for deciding what child it can offer a 
family on the basis of its knowledge both of 
the child and of the family. If we keep this 
clearly in mind, we shall not be disturbed 
over the question of whether we select a 
home for the child or select a child for the 
home, for our ultimate action will be the 
same. The final responsibility for accept- 
ance of the child rests with the adopting 
parents themselves; the young child cannot 
take it. The agency is responsible for him; 
and the family is responsible for itself in 
relation to him. 

There is an indefinable element of per- 
sonal attraction between the adult and the 
child that cannot be estimated by an outside 
person—case worker or otherwise—and this 
plays an important part in a family’s accept- 
ance of him. The case worker must not be 
disturbed if this is lacking, and reject the 
parents because of it, or put pressure on 
them to overcome it. To do any of these 
injects an element of resentment that may 
vitally affect the future relationship between 
these parents and any child they may take 
as their own. The agency may refuse to 
accept a family as possible parents for one 
of its children, but only because of its under- 
standing of the family itself, not on the basis 
of the family’s response to a particular child. 
I know there are situations when the re- 
sponse of a family to a child shown them is 
very significant. It may indicate that they 
cannot accept a child for adoption; or that 
they have to reject the agency. But the case 
worker should be able to differentiate be- 
tween parents who are not attracted to one 
child, and parents who have to reject any 
child, or who express rejection of the agency 
by rejecting the child himself. A too posi- 
tive acceptance of a child may present just 
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as real difficulties because it may involve 
denial of feeling too painful to face. In 
reviewing his relationship to the family 
which finally has to reject any child or the 
idea of an agency, or to the family which 
cannot admit any difficulty in the situation, 
the case worker usually finds that these ele- 
ments have been there from the beginning 
and should have been recognized earlier. 
Parents who have been struggling with 
their problem in taking a child for adoption 
suddenly find themselves confronted with 
this problem concentrated in one little per- 
son entirely outside of themselves. For 
many thoughtful people the decision to join 
their lives irrevocably to this unknown per- 
son—no matter how appealing he may be— 
involves real effort. If some of their pain 
and fear can be met and borne before the 
child is placed, the later adjustment between 
parents and child should be less difficult. 


AFTER an agency places a child with a 
family on an adoption basis, the contact 
continues for a reasonable period. Many 
agencies set a year as the period of time dur- 
ing which they continue to have some re- 
sponsibility though this may vary with dif- 
ferent agencies and with any one agency in 
different situations. I think the length of 
time is not so important as the way that 
period is used by the agency and by the 
adopting parents. What does supervision 
in an adoption home mean? In our own 
agency I think we are not fully aware of all 
that it can and should mean, or at least have 
not clarified our areas of responsibility in it. 
It is a comparatively easy matter for the 
worker to drop in occasionally and satisfy 
himself and the agency that the baby is 
“ doing well ” ; that his parents love him and 
are so grateful to have him; that parents and 
baby are growing together as a family. Nor 
is it difficult to give the family some help 
with present problems, utilizing the worker’s 
previous experience with this particular baby 
and with other adopting parents. 

But is there something more we should 
put into the situation? Something that may 
be of value to the parents and the child in 
later years, when the problem is entirely 
their own? By this I do not mean just the 
age-old question, “ Shall we tell our child 
he is adopted?” This should be answered 
by the parents themselves before the child is 
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placed. But can the case working agency 
utilize its own experience to give adopting 
parents something they can use in the 
growth of strength to meet the inevitable 
problems inherent in adoption itself? I leave 
this in the form of a question; each agency 
and each worker must answer it for them- 
selves. We might also ask ourselves whether 
adopting parents wili want to make use of 
us in this supervision period. I think we are 
safe in saying that if our function is real 
enough to be of vital value to them, they will 
be glad to use it. 


QUESTIONS about the actual legal re- 
quirements in the process of adoption are 
ever recurrent. The legal process has been 
set up to insure protection to all the parties 
involved. If its operation undermines this 
protection rather than augmenting it, there 
may be weakness in the laws themselves. It 
is the responsibility of social work to exam- 
ine these laws, and to contribute its experi- 
ence to the formulation of statutes that will 
give adequate protection to each person con- 
cerned. There are two things to be borne in 
mind in the application of any law: the 
actual provision of the law itself and its 
interpretation by an individual court. The 
court administers the statute enacted by the 
legislative body of each state ; but each court 
determines its own procedure under the pro- 
visions of that act. The court’s function is 
legal—not social. An adoption law, how- 
ever, has a social basis and the court has to 
take final legal responsibility for a social 
process. Social workers are responsible for 
interpreting to the court the social process 
which has preceded the application for legal 
action. If the social and legal processes are 
clearly defined and understood the court can 
base its action on knowledge of the social 
factors involved, and the social worker will 
be aware of his obligation to meet legal re- 
quirements in each case he brings before the 
court. 

I should like to say just a word about the 
legal process in relation to the people who 
are actually affected by it. The court hear- 
ing probably has little meaning for the very 
young child ; though I think it can have very 
real meaning for the older child, if its possi- 
bilities are recognized and it is handled 
wisely. In either case it does, of course, 
abrogate the child’s natural parental rela- 
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tionship and create a new one, giving him 
full legal protection in the new one. For the 
adopting parents it represents the final step 
in making the child their own. They come 
out of it feeling the protection of knowing 
the child is really theirs, and with a deeper 
sense of the child’s dependence on them and 
of their obligation to him. The future lies 
between themselves and the child, the agency 
has no part in it. I think that a dignified, 
careful court hearing has real value for 
adopting parents, in making a ceremony of 
their complete assumption of responsibility. 

The child’s own parent usually approaches 
the court hearing with a feeling of dread; 
her fear may be even more acute than that 
of the adopting parents. But I wonder if 
she too does not get something out of the 
experience? May it not give her a feeling 
of completing a process she herself has 
started? It is her way of discharging her 
final responsibility to the child—if she de- 
sires to do so. It also gives her an added 
sense of taking responsibility for her own 
action. An attorney once commented, in a 
discussion of the parent’s part in the legal 
proceeding, “ Doesn’t the mother have a 
right to her day in court?” In our con- 
sideration of legal procedure this is some- 
thing we should think about. It might help 
us to give some thought to the time at which 
the parent’s part in legal separation can be 
most helpfully accomplished. We recognize 
the insecurity created for everyone by delay- 
ing it until the time of final adoption. But 
it does seem as though there might be some 
way of giving the parent a feeling of legal 
protection, and of responsible legal action on 
her part, without injecting apprehension for 
her and the adopting parents, and insecurity 
for the child. 


IT is both inevitable and right that we con- 
centrate our thinking on the present, our 
immediate concern. But our responsibility 
in adoption reaches far into the future. Just 
what it will be in the future we cannot know. 
It is possible that, in some instances, parents, 
children, or adopting parents may come back 
to the agency with some problem involved 
in the adoption situation itself. We hope 
they will not need to. Our immediate obli- 
gation lies in helping to evolve a situation 
which will not operate destructively in the 
future for all or any one of the people con- 
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cerned. The agency has no direct part in 
the future lives of any of these people so 
vitally committed. But we cannot forget 
that the situation is made by real human 
beings, each having his own complex of 
capacities and limitations which operate as 
determinants in his growth. At some point 
in the future the agency may have to meet a 
parent searching for her child; a child seek- 
ing knowledge of his parents; or adopting 
parents struggling with some problem in 
their relationship to the child which they are 
unable to work out unaided. The agency 
may again be called upon for responsible 
action. Our own agency has had no experi- 
ence of value in any of these eventualities, so 
I have nothing to contribute to a discussion 
of them. I merely suggest them as points 
where an agency may have to assume an- 
other kind of responsibility in the area of 
adoption. 

In thinking of the future, it may be of help 
to keep one fact clearly in mind. The 
adopted child is never an own child born to 
his adopting parents. The force of emo- 
tional denial of this reality presses from all 
sides. It comes from within the agency in 
its desire to give the child the feeling of 
really belonging to someone; it comes from 
the adopting parents, in their drive to make 
the child really their own; and it comes 
from the child himself, in his deep need to 
have a real father and mother. This denial 
will not be expressed in terms of fact—we 
have passed that point; it will be more apt 
to take the form of failure to accept emo- 
tional implications and of building a struc- 
ture of fantasy that is dangerous because it 
is based on denial of reality. The agency 
and the adopting parents can work together 
in the brief period of time between placement 
and adoption to recognize some of the un- 
limited possibilities for happiness and growth 
in the real relationship between the parents 
and their adopted child. If they do this the 
future will provide for its own eventualities, 
because it will be based on a foundation of 
love directing its full force toward meeting 
them, unhampered by the destructive ele- 
ment of denial or rejection of any part of the 
relationship itself. 


CHILD adoption affects a wider group of 
people today than at any previous time. I 
think I am safe in making this statement. 
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Families representing every possible social 
and economic status are adopting children. 
The children who are being placed for adop- 
tion present almost as wide a range. More 
children may come from families in one 
social or economic group than from another, 
but on the whole they represent every level 
in the community. 

This may be particularly true in our own 
country. What the reasons are we do not 
know. Some inquiry into them may be 
valuable but at the moment we need to 
utilize all our resources in dealing effectively 
with the actual process. However, it is 
interesting and significant to pause long 
enough to allow ourselves a wider vision of 
future implications. Each year, hundreds of 
children are being transplanted from their 
natural environment to a completely new 
one into which they will be absorbed. In 
time they will become a living part of family 
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and community other than the ones into 
which they were born. Their lives will be a 
fusion of two very different elements. In 
another generation their origin will be com- 
pletely obscured. They and their children 
will carry into a new generation the ideals 
and traditions of the family with whom they 
have lived their lives. But in doing this they 
will accommodate these traditions and ideals 
to something inherent in themselves, some 
part of themselves that is rooted in their own 
inheritance. If this movement is as wide- 
spread as the prevailing enthusiasm for 
adoption indicates, it is bound to have some 
influence on the cultural development of this 
country. We may not know what this influ- 
ence will be, but we are aware of its signifi- 
cance to us, in the degree of responsibility 
the agency assumes in undertaking the. func- 
tion of adoption placement. 


Professional Development on the Job 


Helen Harris Perlman 


F the private agency is to have any 

validity as a social work laboratory, there 
must be a continuous professional develop- 
ment of staff workers, even of those who 
have had class room and supervised field 
experience in graduate professional schools. 
The same thing holds true for the public 
agency, if standards are to be kept con- 
sistently high and if the agencies themselves 
are to be instruments for progress in their 
community. By and large, there is a tend- 
ency to take for granted that, after the orig- 
inal period of training in school, practice in 
itself guarantees growth in proficiency. This 
may or may not be so. Practice may be- 
come random, routine, stereotyped, sporadic. 
Human flesh being what it is, there is 
scarcely one of us who has not on one day or 
another sinned in one of those ways in our 
practice. Practice increases proficiency only 
when it is accompanied by disciplined think- 
ing, systematic analysis, objective self-ap- 
praisal, and a drive for continuing growth. 

This discussion will be limited to those 
resources for training that lie within the 
agency itself, partly because access to 
schools and courses is readily available only 
to those of us in large cities, partly because 


the training and stimulation that come from 
school contact are patent and obvious. 


FIRST, there is the training that results 
from the interaction between supervisor and 
individual worker. I shall take the privi- 
lege of skipping over that large area of dis- 
cussion which focuses on the supervisor- 
worker relationship and the philosophy of 
supervision. Our professional literature is 
already rich with this type of discussion and 
my purpose here is to be as practical and 
concrete as possible. Will it suffice to say 
that mutual understanding, honesty, re- 
spect—all those elements that make up good 
rapport—are the sine qua non of any effec- 
tive training program and will be taken for 
granted herein? 

Certainly in the private agency it is pos- 
sible to supervise not only in relation to the 
demands of the job but in relation to the 
individual personalities of the workers. We 
need first to analyze what the vital requisites 
of a well-done job are; then, what capaci- 
ties within the worker may be further de- 
veloped to meet any or all of these requisites ; 
and then, what liabilities prevent his ade- 
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quate functioning, and which of these can be 
worked through. 

As for the job, the supervisor needs 
always to keep in mind these fundamentals : 
first, a case work agency has more than one 
kind of a job to do, and second, we are not 
sure that there is any one infallible way by 
which any one of these jobs may be done. 
As for the individual, we cannot attempt to 
train all workers to meet one common stand- 
ard in terms of type of work to be done or 
method by which it is to be accomplished. 
Given those qualities basic to the personality 
of any adequate social worker—flexibility, 
objectivity, understanding which has emo- 
tional as well as intellectual quality, a sense 
of perspective—given those qualities, the 
worker can be entrusted with working ma- 
terial that takes cognizance of his limita- 
tions but at the same time utilizes his best 
capacities and makes maximum use of his 
strength. For every worker whose strength 
lies in mobilizing individual and community 
resources, in interpreting individual needs to 
groups, in stimulating individual use of re- 
sources, there are clients who most need this 
kind of help. For every worker whose 
strength lies in giving support and develop- 
ing growth by receptivity, by steady, mature 
understanding, by guidance, direct or indi- 
rect, there are clients who most need that 
kind of help. We must guard against 
espousing totally the latest fashion in case 
work practice, or championing that method 
which we ourselves find most workable and 
then stamping as a poor case worker the 
worker who cannot use this or that method, 
or cannot in one swallow accept this or that 
theory. Some cases there are that need an 
assembling and utilization of resources; 
some that need advice, guidance, consulta- 
tion; some that need active direction ; some, 
receptive understanding. Some need pro- 
longed, slowly paced treatment; some, con- 
centrated short-time contact. It is not in the 
nature of human personality—even the social 
worker’s—to be able to do all these things 
equally well. 

As part of the staff training program, then, 
the case load of the individual worker must 
be a varied one. It must include cases that 
can best benefit from his special capacity and 
that in turn can give him a sense of success 
and accomplishment. On the other hand, 
sometimes as sacrifices on the altar of learn- 
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ing and experimentation, there must be cases 
which present more difficulties in terms of 
the individual worker’s tempo, personal 
prejudices, and manner of relating himself. 
On such cases the supervisor and the worker 
do their most concentrated and intensive 
training work. 

How the supervisor may best develop the 
training program in the supervisor-worker 
conference again becomes a matter adjust- 
able to the individual worker and the indi- 
vidual problem: sometimes by her accept- 
ance and understanding of the worker’s own 
struggle; sometimes by her acting as con- 
sultant, contributing to the discussion from 
her wider experience or from the perspective 
afforded by distance; sometimes, even with 
experienced workers, by direct teaching— 
broadening, for example, the specific instance 
into the generic principle ; sometimes by sug- 
gesting reading in line with the particular 
problem. Sometimes training is most effec- 
tive when it arises out of mutual admission 
of ignorance and when the supervisor and 
worker together accept responsibility for 
exploring and testing. 


TO the experienced worker perhaps no 
aspect of self-training is more effective than 
to train students or junior workers. The 
paradox is in the sound of the words, not in 
the idea. The need to see the situations both 
specifically and generically, the need to ar- 
ticulate principles simply and basically, the 
need to examine and scrutinize current 
practices because of the sometimes startling 
clairvoyance of the new student or the 
young worker—the need, in short, to know 
that which you set out to teach—catapults 
the training person, be she worker or super- 
visor, into seeking further knowledge and 
formulation. 

To the experienced worker as well as the 
trainee, the periodic evaluation as a mutual 
undertaking between supervisor and worker 
is of great value and perhaps is so common 
a practice as to need no mention here. What 
is less obvious, however, is that, used con- 
structively, such evaluation may become a 
most effective tool for examining the super- 
visor’s as well as the worker’s functioning 
and may serve as a starting point to a re- 
vised training and supervision program. 

Nor does training end with conferences 
between supervisor and worker on the indi- 
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vidual case or case load. Case work is only 
one of the tasks of the private family welfare 
agency today. Committees on housing, on 
employment problems, on social work inter- 
pretation attest the growing conviction that, 
for the individual agency to have value and 
effectiveness in the larger community, it is 
necessary to interpret human needs, material 
and psychological, to interpret what the indi- 
vidual agency is contributing toward meet- 
ing those needs, to clarify what community 
resources are yet to be developed, to activate 
and co-ordinate lay forces with already 
existing professional sources. Without this 
kind of action, case work becomes a thin- 
blooded Brahmin cult. Development of pro- 
ficiency through practice includes an aware- 
ness and discussion of and _ stimulation 
toward constant and disciplined action in the 
area of the community. The client himself, 
is, of course, the first entrée into the com- 
munity. The circle widens about him. Con- 
tact with the physician, the relatives, the 
school, the board member, the “ philan- 
thropic”’ or fraternal organization that may 
be interested, all require that the worker be 
trained to use them not only in the interest 
of the individual case but in the interest of 
wider understanding of the social problem 
and ways of meeting it. Training the 
worker in these areas may be furthered by 
participation in agency committees, confer- 
ences, and co-operative planning with other 
social agencies, working out programs with 
lay groups, action in neighborhood councils 
of social agencies. Such training has only 
begun to be explored. 

But here again we must recognize that 
different workers vary in their reaction to 
and effectiveness with this kind of work. 
The sensitive, skilled therapist may be a shy, 
quaking organizer. The quick-witted, fast- 
moving worker, whose physical tempo makes 
him impatient with long-time treatment, may 
sweep a lay audience along with him by 
virtue of his active and direct method. This 
is not to say that one or the other is more 
desirable; both are needed, but, as was 
pointed out before, training may do two 
things with these two different workers. It 
may provide further opportunities in those 
directions in which their inclinations and 
talents lie and, at the same time, may stimu- 
late further growth toward awareness and 
recognition and a limited kind of perform- 


ance within other, equally significant, aspects 
of the whole job of family case work. 


ANOTHER part of the agency program of 
professional development either in the case 
situation or in community problems, is the 
use of staff study groups or group meetings, 
Someone has ably described such group 
meetings as a “ venture in co-operative edu- 
cation.”” Problems common to all staff mem- 
bers, supervisor included, lend themselves 
to discussion, challenge, re-evaluation, and 
some planned further study or action after 
common agreement has been reached. Under 
competent leadership, there is scarcely a 
topic that cannot be developed to broader 
and deeper significance to the practitioner 
and such leadership, for obvious reasons, 
should be encouraged in the staff members 
themselves rather than vested always in the 
supervisor. 


SINCE this discussion is limited to what 
can be done in training within the agency 
itself, the stimulation and training value of 
the occasional exchange of workers between 
organizations will not be touched on. Ina 
limited way, however, this may be done 
within one agency. There is a point of 
diminishing returns in the contact between 
any one supervisor and worker, or between 
any worker and one kind of job. Exchange 
of workers between districts of one agency 
has proved helpful to the worker who sud- 
denly begins to feel in a rut. The refresh- 
ment of personality occasioned by the need 
to adjust to a new group of people and the 
re-evaluation of oneself occasioned by facing 
a new case load or a different type of com- 
munity are reviving and stimulating. Even 
within the confines of one district office, it is 
not only possible but necessary that, in addi- 
tion to variation in the case load within the 
limits prescribed by the worker’s capacities, 
there be variation of other kinds of district 
responsibility. Over several years, for 
example, it would be desirable for several 
different workers to take responsibility for 
co-operative contacts with other agencies, 
for participation in community councils, and 
so on. 

Prerequisite to all this, of course, is the 
supervisor’s ability to delegate to others 
those things she might like to do herself, her 
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capacity to share responsibility for error and 
failure, her willingness to maintain the high 
level of energy, tolerance, and thoughtfulness 
that training on an individual basis demands. 
As for the growth on the job of the super- 
visor herself—perhaps sometime soon we 
ought to examine how much we learn from 
our workers, whether or not we ourselves 
have “ gone stale” on some of the practices 
we teach. 

At least, in our attempt at training, 
whether good or bad, we must be agreed 
upon our purpose: to stimulate the case 
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worker to the fullest maximation of his 
ability in order that he may help people in 
trouble ; interpret human needs to the wider 
community; and that, as a trained social 
worker—as a well-grounded, experienced, 
disciplined, analytical social worker—he may 
participate in community action toward 
meeting those needs. To that end, the 
supervisor must constantly examine and de- 
velop further her tools and methods of train- 
ing, critically scrutinize her own philosophies 
and practice, and hasten her own growth to 
keep pace with her training program. 


The Direct Approach in Case Work 
Emily M. Wires 


HE staff members were discussing the 

report of an initial investigation and, 
because it had been presented in disguised 
form and not recognized as the work of one 
of them, they were giving their opinions 
freely. One objected that, since it offered 
such a complete description of the home, it 
must have been the result of several visits to 
the family—so much information could not 
have been secured upon a worker’s first call. 
Some of them said that they would certainly 
not ask to see any part of the client’s home 
or inquire into sleeping arrangements or 
other such matters on the first visit. Dis- 
cussion on this point brought forth opposing 
views from the staff: some were in favor of 
a direct, others of an indirect or tentative 
approach to the information needed. The 
latter said they usually accomplished the in- 
vestigation by making the first visit of a 
friendly nature with perhaps only a brief 
reference to relief needs, reserving the in- 
quiry into resources, family relationships, 
and so on, for later visits when they and the 
family might feel better acquainted ; they not 
only thought it unsuitable on a first visit to 
inquire directly into financial and family 
affairs but, because of an embarrassment 
which they thought appropriate, they were 
themselves unable to do so. 

Those in favor of a direct approach were 
not slow to offer their criticisms of this in- 
directness and to argue for a more positive 
handling. One of the first points brought 
out was the possible effect on the client. 
Since the worker’s visit follows the client’s 
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application for aid, the client must know it 
is in direct relation to it. Will he not won- 
der, then, if the worker delays in coming to 
the point? Will he perhaps interpret this 
delay as signifying the worker’s thoughtless- 
ness, her failure to be mindful of his needs? 
Or, because he is unable to find an explana- 
tion, will he fall back on a suspicion of the 
worker’s intentions, wondering just what 
her friendliness may conceal? Some workers 
thought the client might be ready, at the 
worker’s first visit, to confide his difficulties 
but, if given no opportunity to do so, he 
might not soon, or ever, come again to just 
that point. Others felt that a later friendli- 
ness between worker and client might even 
stand in the way of making the postponed 
inquiry easily; one often confides more on 
the basis of brief acquaintance. The longer 
the investigation is put off the more difficult 
it may be to complete it. 

The following excerpts from the record of 
a first visit to a client illustrate the value in 
the direct and objective approach which the 
worker uses not only in the inquiry into the 
client’s background and need, but in hand- 
ling the other problems: the matter of the 
client’s alcoholism, the interpretation to the 
client of its implications for him, for the 
community, the agency, and the worker, and 
the later interpretation of these to the phy- 
sician. This same directness is used in the 
actual issuance of relief, and has its worth 
even on this decidedly concrete level: 


Mr. B was a “single” man, reapplying after a 
lapse of over a year. He had had work relief 
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during 1935 but in December of that year was hos- 
pitalized with pneumonia. His subsequent debility 
made him unfit for heavy work and he received 
home relief until June, 1936, when his business 
improved enough to maintain him. Since 1931 he 
had been separated from his wife and children, and 
claimed to have no knowledge of their whereabouts 
or condition. The record spoke of his alcoholism 
and the warnings of workers that, if he did not 
stop drinking, relief would be refused him. Aside 
from these facts, there was little information in 
the previous case history. 

The present worker put in the record a descrip- 
tion of the converted garage where he found Mr. B 
living, something of his appearance and manner, 
his voluntary statements regarding his employ- 
ment just past, and his account of the accident and 
resulting disability which were now the apparent 
cause of his being in need. When asked about his 
wife and two adult sons, he said they all walked 
out one night and he never heard of them again. 
The record continued: 

“ Mr. B was asked why he had applied and, after 
an almost startled expression, he said that he could 
not work because of his injury and could not even 
chop wood to keep himself warm. He went on to 
say that he was now in his 60th year and that 
although he was ready to take his place beside 
much younger ‘men and to put in a good day’s 
work, he was handicapped by his injury. He said 
that he needed food, fuel, and medical attention. 

“It was explained to Mr. B that the agency 
knew almost nothing about his background. He 
wondered about this since he was sure that pre- 
vious workers had compiled complete records of 
his case. He was told that the agency had had 
considerable information about his situation during 
the past three years, but that the information had 
been obtained only from him and without refer- 
ences or substantiation from other sources. He 
was asked whether or not he thought this was con- 
sistent with the business practices he himself had 
engaged in (he had said that he conducted his own 
business for many years, and that on many occa- 
sions he had borrowed money from banks). He 
was reminded that the banks had at least asked for 
references, if not for collateral. He said that he 
understood what the worker meant, and that he 
would have to admit that it had been true of his 
case in the past: there had been no verification of 
his statements. 

“Mr. B at once began to rummage through his 
dresser drawers for papers and letters pertaining 
to his past and present circumstances. He showed 
his naturalization papers which were numbered 
2468, issued to Albert B of Dash Street, New York 
City. They were taken out in the Supreme Court, 
Bronx County, on 10/28/20. They showed his 
birth date to be 2/11/77.” 

To questions about his brother, Mr. B responded 
with details about his name, address, business con- 
nections (verified by his brother’s business card), 
and an account of assistance received from him, of 
sums borrowed, and of his brother’s reluctance to 
do more. He produced papers to verify his owner- 
ship of the garage in which he lived and the lot on 
which it stood. He told in detail about his life in 
France, his military service, his marriage, and 
coming to this country. He described his business 
here, the hazards connected with his employment 
on construction, his beginning to drink. He gave 
a not entirely convincing account of his unsatisfac- 
tory relationship with his wife, her unfaithfulness 
and desertion, of the later quarrels with his sons 
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and their leaving, and referred to frequently seek- 
ing escape from his troubles in drinking. 


The worker then took up with Mr. B the 
question of his alcoholism and discussed its 
implications : 


“ Beside the factors of unemployment and dis- 
ability, there was his chronic alcoholism. Mr. B 
was known as an alcoholic not only to the agency 
through past experience but to the community as a 
whole. During the latter part of the interview, he 
was emphatic in his statement that he had not had 
a drink in some time. The worker neither accepted 
nor rejected this statement. Mr. B was told some- 
thing of what the worker knew about his drinking, 
It was explained to him that, when he was work- 
ing and not accepting assistance from us, his drink- 
ing was his own concern and that, if he found it 
necessary to resort to it in times of emotional 
stress, that was something which only he could 
straighten out. The agency’s position regarding 
his drinking while receiving assistance was made 
clear. He was told something about the com- 
munity feeling in this respect and the difficulties it 
would make for him as well as for the worker. 
Mr. B hastened to say that he agreed to this and 
would certainly not drink while the worker was 
helping him—especially since he would not be able 
to buy anything to drink(!). He did not offer to 
go deeper into this. 

“Mr. B was told that the agency was inclined to 
help him again, particularly because it did seem he 
had taken the responsibility of self-support before 
he was hurt. He said that he was sure he would 
not need help as soon as he was able to use a 
wrench and hammer again. 

“It was decided that Mr. B would return to the 
doctor and obtain a statement from him as to 
whether or not he still needed an X-ray of his arm. 
An emergency food order was given for a 15-day 
period. It was felt at this time that if Mr. B were 
kept on voucher relief he would not only be handi- 
capped in trying to purchase liquor but, if he were 
seen drunk, it would be evidence that he was able 
to work and was earning again.” 


The worker then recorded an estimate of 
the budget and an account of his visit to the 
physician : 


“ Later a visit was made to the doctor. He said 
that he had been called by the police when Mr. B 
suffered the accident and had refused to set the 
arm because he hesitated to assume the responsi- 
bility without the aid of an X-ray examination. 
He said that Mr. B had been drunk when the 
accident took place and that to his knowledge 
Mr. B was drunk most of the time, and he ques- 
tioned whether or not he deserved assistance. He 
was told something of the worker’s present knowl- 
edge of Mr. B’s circumstances. He agreed that 
Mr. B would probably become self-supporting once 
he was physically able. He would be glad w see 
Mr. B again and, if he still needed the X-ray, he 
would give Mr. B the necessary written request 
for it. The doctor added that he had been in touch 
with Mr. B’s brother by telephone and_ that, 
although the brother had offered to help with the 
medical expenses, he did so only after considerable 
hesitation. The doctor felt that Mr. B’s brother 
was able to help but doubted his willingness to 
undertake any long-time arrangement.” 
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By way of objection to this directness of 
approach it may be argued that there will 
often be reserves and withholdings on the 
part of the client which a skilled worker will 
need to sense intuitively and to respect. This 
cannot be denied—it is, in fact, the very 
point we would make. The skilled worker 
will sense reserves on the part of the client— 
fear, embarrassment, uncertainty, reluctance 
about one thing or another—but will appre- 
ciate them as of primary interest and will 
proceed with no less directness of purpose 
with respect to them. The files of public 
welfare agencies will show many such prob- 
lems for the case worker: the client who 
asks that a call be made to his home so that 
he may be spared having to make his appli- 
cation at the office ; who asks that the worker 
visit in the evenings so that the neighbors 
will not know there is a connection with the 
agency ; who for some reason does not wish 
to accept an assignment to WPA; who will 
not take advantage of surplus commodities 
distribution because of having to apply with 
other clients or run the chance of being seen 
at the commodity store. 

What about the effect on the client when 
he accepts financial aid but refuses to accept 
its implications? Shall the case worker, in 
such instances, try to spare the client embar- 
rassment and fear or shall he help the client 
face and overcome them, and even possibly 
turn them to his own advantage? Is the 
client’s real problem a matter of financial 
lack or a matter of his attitude toward that 
lack and its consequences?’ If the client’s 
attitude is not healthy, is it not the worker’s 
concern to promote one which will be more 
favorable to restoration of his financial 
independence ? 

One client applying for aid was described by the 
intake worker as displaying an attitude which she 
found it difficult to evaluate. He had little to say, 
and had such a foreign accent that she could not 
tell whether he was unwilling or unable to offer 
more. He seemed to avoid looking at her, keeping 
his head down most of the time. There was a 
peculiar twitching of his mouth and one side of 
his face. She wondered whether the explanation 
of his behavior lay in his language difficulty; was 
he feeling guilty because his statements of need 
were fraudulent, or was he incompetent, feeble- 
minded, or even psychotic? 

At the request of the intake worker the super- 
visor interviewed the client. Questioned about his 
ability to speak English and to read the daily 
papers, he showed a knowledge of current happen- 


ings which indicated at least a fair amount of 
information and understanding of the language. 
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Again questioned directly, he said he had always 
been well, never been in a hospital, never had had 
any “nervous” trouble. Finally, to get to the 
matter of his “tic,” there was a direct reference 
to it, with the question, “ Now tell me, please, why 
do you do like this?” and his grimace was imi- 
tated as nearly as possible. Up to this time, his 
manner had continued to be indirect, evasive, with 
downward gaze. At this, however, he looked up, 
pointed to the absence of teeth on that side of his 
jaw, and explained that in order to retain his 
saliva he had fallen into the habit of thus contort- 
ing his face at intervals! With this he was sent 
back to the intake worker who completed her inter- 
view, reporting afterward that she had experienced 
no difficulty with him, that he had seemed like a 
different man. There seems to be no doubt that 
this change was largely a reflection of the changed 
attitude toward him and that the reserve imputed 
to him had first of all existed in the other persons, 
and that when his seeming peculiarities were under- 
stood he was at ease because no longer subject to 
the suspicious attitude of the worker. 


Sometimes it is the client who, sensing 
these negative feelings on the part of the 
worker, feels an imperative need to clear 
them up. 

A woman, whose obviously new permanent wave 
the worker was studiously avoiding to look at or 
speak of, finally seemed no longer able to restrain 
herself, and burst out, “ Well, I guess you must be 


wondering where I got the money to pay for my 
permanent!” 


Suppose that it were necessary to consult 
one’s family physician about the symptoms 
of a disordered digestion but that instead of 
asking directly about these symptoms, tak- 
ing one’s temperature and pulse, and other- 
wise proceeding with an examination and 
inquiry into the possible cause of the dis- 
order, the physician assumed a casual air 
and directed the conversation toward topics 
of general interest. What doubts and won- 
derings would immediately arise in one’s 
mind! On the other hand, one would have 
accepted the necessary questions without 
embarrassment. 

We may conclude that subjects become 
embarrassing to the case worker and diffi- 
cult for the client mostly as the difficulty lies 
in the former’s own mind, and that the most 
“ embarrassing ” subjects, if they are within 
the scope of the worker’s interest, can be 
handled readily and with no embarrassment 
to the client. It seems, too, that it is the 
unskilful person whose own reserves make 
it necessary to employ involved methods and 
that the more simple and direct the approach 
and method, the more they entail depth of 
understanding and skill. 
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Too Proud for Public Relief 


Catherine Peele 


VERY case worker in a relief-giving 
agency has had experience with clients 
who consider having to accept financial 
assistance such a disgrace that they will 
undergo real suffering rather than ask for it. 
Such persons usually have had an economic 
status above that of the average relief client. 
Sometimes they have no income, but more 
often they have an inadequate one; some- 
times they apply to the agency themselves, 
but more frequently they are referred by 
some interested person who has happened to 
learn about their financial condition. In any 
case they generally show a great deal of fear 
lest their friends and neighbors learn that 
they are “on relief,” and they are more 
likely to come to the attention of the private 
than the public agency because the private 
agency is better able to protect the anonymity 
of its clients. 

If such a person is eligible for aid from the 
public agency, the case worker in the private 
agency may feel some conflict between her 
wish to do what is best for the individual and 
her belief that his problem of financial need 
is one that should be met by public funds. 
As a result, if she sends to the public agency 
a man who has shown himself to be keenly 
sensitive about having to receive relief, she 
is apt to think of what she has done as sound 
from a community standpoint, but hard on 
the individual client. She may in fact feel 
quite guilty about referring to a public 
agency a man who has tried desperately to 
keep his financial plight a secret, when she 
knows that doing this means almost certain 
publicity in the man’s neighborhood concern- 
ing his relief status. 

Case workers who feel this way should 
first of all be certain that they know what it 
is that causes the client’s feeling of shame 
about accepting relief. Perhaps he is 
ashamed of accepting relief even from a pri- 
vate agency and has little hesitancy about 
asking for it from a public one. 

A woman, who had shown a great deal of 
humiliation over the fact that she had to ask assist- 
ance from the private family welfare society, sur- 
prised her case worker by asking to be transferred 
to the county welfare department. She had been 


receiving relief from the private agency for more 
a year as she had a small income that made 


her ineligible for public aid; now that her son had 
married and moved out of the home she would no 
longer have this income. She discussed the prob- 
lems that she would have to face when the transfer 
was made. 

She had only one child at home and the amount 
that the county welfare department allowed for a 
family of two was less than that which she had 
been receiving. She had taken great pains to hide 
from her neighbors the fact that she was being 
given relief; as a public relief client she would 
receive vouchers and it would be impossible to con- 
ceal this fact, for everybody knows what it means 
when the postman slides those long, thin envelopes 
into one’s mailbox every two weeks. She had even 
thought about taking her food vouchers to a store 
on the other side of the town in the hope that her 
corner grocer would never find out that she was on 
relief. But she would have to take the rent 
vouchers to the landlady, and the landlady never 
knowingly accepted as a tenant a person who was 
on the relief rolls. In fact, in order to get the~- 
rooms in the first place the woman had falsely 
stated that she was receiving alimony from a 
former husband and in this way had explained the 
income that she received in addition to her son’s 
earnings. 

Although the woman was concerned about find- 
ing the best way to solve the problems that would 
confront her, she was insistent that she be trans- 
ferred as soon as possible. She seemed to be some- 
what afraid that she might hurt the case worker’s 
feelings by thus showing preference for another 
agency and so she gave as an excuse her hope that, 
following her transfer, she would be placed on a 
work-relief project run by the public agency. As 
she continued to talk, however, it was apparent 
that she knew there was little chance of being 
placed for some time at least, because women were 
then being laid off this project. 

She then expressed gratitude for what the family 
agency had done for her, adding that she was sure 
the case worker would understand how happy she 
was to “be getting off charity now.” It appeared 
that, to this woman, “charity” meant voluntary 
giving by those who had ample means to those who 
did not have them, and to her mind the annual 
community chest campaign was public notice to all 
those who received aid from a chest agency that 
they were receiving “charity.” She explained that 
she thought charity was all right for orphans, the 
old, and the sick, but she herself asked for nothing 
better than a chance to work. She belonged at the 
public department “because there is a law saying 
that they have to look after you if you can’t look 
after yourself.” Thus, although there would be 
unpleasant features connected with getting relief 
from the public agency, the woman felt that, as a 
citizen of the country and a resident of the county, 
she had a right to demand aid there and that doing 
so did not constitute “begging” in the sense that 
asking it from the private agency did. 


There may not be many relief clients who 
understand as well as did this woman the 
difference between the sources of the funds 
supporting the two types of agencies, and 
probably many would not react in the same 
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manner even if they did understand the dif- 
ference. The fact remains that there is less 
and less opprobrium attached to the receiv- 
ing of public relief as it comes to be taken 
for granted that it is up to society to take 
care of persons unable to find a job that 
would enable them to be self-supporting. And 
when social insurance gets well under way 
in this country, this attitude toward public 
assistance will be even more widespread. 

Although our ideas concerning public re- 
lief have changed a great deal in the past few 
years, our attitude toward private philan- 
thropy seems to have remained compara- 
tively static. We attend colleges supported 
mainly by endowments, knowing that the 
tuition we pay does not cover the cost of 
educating us. We go to art galleries and 
attend free concerts provided for us by the 
generosity of the rich, and we do not feel 
that we have to be apologetic about it. We 
seem to be able to accept luxuries from the 
hands of the wealthy when we cannot accept 
necessities from the same hands without feel- 
ing that in doing so we accept the type of 
charity of which it is said that it is more 
blessed to be the giver than the receiver 
thereof. 

In so far as this feeling is the result of our 
common cultural heritage, of the theory that 
every able-bodied adult should be able to 
supply himself and his family with common 
necessities, there is little that the private 
agency can do to change it. However, in so 
far as it is the result of the kind of publicity 
commonly put out in the past by the private 
agency, it will gradually change only as the 
agencies present to the public a different 
focus—that of building up the kind of com- 
munity life from which all citizens will bene- 
fit. When heart-rending pictures of destitu- 
tion, carefully emphasizing the worthy char- 
acter of those involved, are used by family 
agencies in their annual campaigns for funds, 
perhaps too little thought is given to the 
effect this kind of publicity may have on the 
very type of person the agency is equipped 
to help most. 


OTHER clients, just as sensitive about re- 
ceiving relief as was the woman described 
but who have not gone to the public agency 
willingly, have been known to adjust very 
happily once they have been transferred. 
One explanation may be that they no longer 
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need to feel ashamed of something if it is no 
longer hidden. When a person applies for 
relief from a private agency because having 
to ask for aid is such a shameful thing that 
he cannot endure the idea that anybody 
should find out that he is receiving it, does 
not acceptance of his plea by the agency 
often indicate that his shame is valid? Then, 
when at the public agency he finds himself 
to be merely one of many in like circum- 
stances and his feelings about having to ac- 
cept relief are not considered a reason for 
treating him differently from the others, his 
exaggerated fears about being economically 
dependent may fade. 

The very flexibility that the private agency 
prides itself on, the fact that it can take into 
consideration a man’s past economic status 
and present personality conflicts when con- 
sidering his financial needs, may mean less 
security to the client, because a policy of 
flexibility implies that more depends on the 
personal discretion of the individual case 
worker than on administrative rulings. To 
have all his foibles and desires taken into 
consideration by the case worker may be 
flattering to the client, but he may gain more 
security from the knowledge that, with the 
exception of an addition for the cost of medi- 
cines and special diets recommended by a 
physician, all families of the same size and 
having the same employability status are 
granted the same allowance by the public 
agency. Even when the public agency’s 
funds are woefully inadequate, it is surpris- 
ing at times to see how little dissatisfaction 
clients show if they believe that others in the 
same circumstances are receiving as little as 
they are. 

This is not to say that there are never in- 
stances where people have valid reasons for 
wanting to keep secret the fact that they are 
receiving relief. Some might be hurt pro- 
fessionally if the fact became known, or a 
man’s home might be broken up if his wife’s 
relatives learned that he was no longer self- 
supporting. On the other hand, in many 
cases such arguments are merely the result 
of rationalization on the part of a person 
who can not make up his mind to face openly 
the fact that he is no longer economically 
independent. When this is true, then the 
case worker who joins the conspiracy to 
keep the reality hidden in the hope of alle- 
viating the client’s fears may bring about a 
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result exactly the opposite from what she 
intended, because hidden things tend to be- 
come more and more formidable. Moreover, 
seldom is a person’s relief status kept en- 
tirely a secret if he has to receive assistance 
for any length of time. Somebody guesses 
the truth, somebody sees him coming into 
the agency’s office. 


WHEN case workers with private agencies 
have clients whom they consider too proud 
to be sent to the public agency for financial 
assistance, they should scrutinize the situ- 
ations carefully to make sure that they will 
do what is best for the clients in the long 
run. The desire for secrecy may be merely 
part of the client’s first frantic reaction to 
the realization that he is no longer able to 
maintain himself financially. If the public 
agency has inadequate funds and inadequate 
personnel, it is natural for the case worker 
to be protective of somebody who has had a 


higher standard than the average relief 
client, but the protective attitude, even when 
kindly meant, may only increase the client’s 
sense of inadequacy. 

On the other hand, the very thing that will 
steady the client may be to ignore his emo- 
tional reaction to applying for relief and 
concentrate on the detailed financial investi- 
gation that he understands is required of all 
applicants coming to the public agency. It 
is easy to forget that to be protective is not 
necessarily to be kind and may in reality be 
cruel. There will always be those who have 
to be protected for a time, since otherwise 
they may find the difficulties facing them so 
great that they will give up all attempts to 
overcome them. The skill of the case worker 
consists in being able to differentiate these 
persons from those who seem to be over- 
sensitive to what their neighbors might think 
of their having to apply to an agency for 
financial assistance. 


Visiting Housekeeping Service 
Gretchen Bode 


QC) original interest in the idea of 
trained housekeepers’ service arose-out 
of our difficulty in obtaining temporary 
placements for children upon short notice 
and the fact that, even when such placements 
could be obtained, mothers frequently post- 
poned needed operations or insisted upon 
home confinements because they did not like 
to see their children removed, even for a 
short time, from their homes. Discussion 
with many of these mothers indicated that 
they would be willing to leave their children 
with a capable woman if she had been 
trained and would be supervised by a family 
welfare agency. With this in view, The 
Associated Charities inaugurated a Visiting 
Housekeeping Service. 

In February, 1933, twenty-two women 
who had been selected by the case workers 
were called together. These women were 
chosen because of their ability in maintain- 
ing their own homes, their success in super- 
vising their children, and their need for re- 
munerative employment. Training classes 
were instituted in the form of weekly lec- 
tures on nutrition, buying, managing, and the 
most frequent and difficult problems with 


children, such as enuresis, temper tantrums, 
lying, and stealing. 

The status of the Housekeeping Service 
underwent many changes—from that of a 
Work Relief Project to a Civil Works Ad- 
ministration Project, and finally, in May, 
1934, when The Associated Charities ceased 
functioning as an authorized distributor of 
public and private unemployment funds, to a 
privately supported service of The Asso- 
ciated Charities. Throughout these changes 
the weekly training classes continued. At 
first definitely informative lectures, they 
changed to a free discussion group, but re- 
verted shortly to the first type. When the 
Housekeeping Service became privately sup- 
ported, a member of the case work staff, who 
had been trained in group leadership, as- 
sumed responsibility for the training and 
supervision of the housekeepers in their 
work and served as consultant for the serv- 
ice. It was then possible to adapt the pro- 
gram to meet more efficiently the needs of 
the community and the families served. 


IN the majority of instances, housekeep- 
ing service is needed because of the actual or 
anticipated absence of the mother from the 
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home. Hospitalization is the principal rea- 
son for referral for the service ; next in order 
is prolonged or temporary illness of the 
mother at home, rendering her incapable of 
carrying responsibility for the children’s 
care. In some instances, where there is per- 
manent hospitalization or death of the 
mother, the housekeeper is used during the 
period preceding placement of the children. 
Occasionally the case worker requests the 
service of the housekeeper to teach skills 
necessary for good homemaking. 

The present service employs eight full- 
time housekeepers at a uniform salary of $12 
a week. At first the working schedule was 
five days a week, with a definite eight-hour 
day, and this was thoroughly satisfactory 
when referrals were limited ‘to the unem- 
ployed groups. But, under the sponsorship 
of The Associated Charities, the field for the 
service has been widened. Lay interest has 
been stimulated through newspaper publicity 
and radio talks. The consultant, through 
her conferences with professional people, 
particularly physicians, social workers, and 
workers in other agencies, has been in a 
position to interpret the service. With this 
publicity has come, as might be expected, an 
increasing number of referrals, many from 
social agencies, some from industries, and a 
large proportion from lay persons in the 
community. 

One agency offered to pay for the service, 
but others wished to avail themselves of it 
as another resource of The Associated Chari- 
ties, and this raised the question as to 
whether we should expect payment from 
other agencies. It was decided that payment 
should most certainly be accepted when 
offered by an agency, but otherwise the serv- 
ice should be extended as part of our family 
consultation service. As the result of radio 
and newspaper publicity, many applications 
are received from clients who can—and are 
anxious to—assume responsibility for at 
least part payment. This is definitely en- 
couraged, and the amount is determined by 
the consultant and the family following a 
discussion of the family’s budget. 

With the increase in applications, adher- 
ence to the five-day schedule was found to 
be impractical. Our revised plan keeps the 
same salary scale but the time schedule is 
less rigid and fits more closely the individual 
needs of each family. The housekeeper’s 
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stay in the home is based entirely upon the 
need for her presence in that particular situ- 
ation, and arrangements are made between 
the family and the consultant as to working 
hours. In many instances we find that the 
eight-hour, five days a week schedule can be 
followed. In others, however, because of the 
unusually long working day and week of the 
parent, the housekeeper’s hours have to be 
adjusted. This means that occasionally a 
housekeeper is required in the home from 
nine to ten hours daily, for possibly six days 
a week. When a particular situation de- 
mands our service for the entire week, a 
substitute housekeeper is used for the 
seventh day. This has worked successfully, 
and is felt to be practical, since it relieves 
the regular housekeeper of too much physi- 
cal and emotional strain. Since the demand 
for more time is not universal, the consultant 
is able to allot these placements so that they 
are not a constant burden on any one house- 
keeper. This newer emphasis on service 
adapted to need has been well accepted by 
the visiting housekeepers and is more satis- 
factory to the community. 

No time limit is set for the housekeeper’s 
stay in the home—the period of service is 
determined solely by conditions in the 
family. in order to insure a good convales- 
cence to the mother, housekeepers generally 
remain for a short period after the condition 
has become less acute. As soon as possible, 
other plans to relieve the mother of too much 
responsibility are made by the case worker, 
in order to free the housekeeper for more 
urgent situations. When the case worker 
feels that the housekeeper can be released, 
she plans with the consultant to this effect, 
and dismissal is made by the latter. Should 
the housekeeper not prove satisfactory and 
the services of another one are requested, the 
reasons for the change are submitted to the 
consultant who notifies the case worker of 
the adjustments made. 

An attempt is also made to place the 
housekeeper in the home a few days pre- 
vious to the mother’s hospitalization. This 
procedure gives the mother the opportunity 
to know the housekeeper and explain her 
methods of housekeeping as well as other 
details to which the mother attaches impor- 
tance. When an emergency placement has 
been made after the mother’s removal from 
the home, the housekeeper often makes a 
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visit to the hospital so that she may acquaint 
herself with the mother’s wishes. 

We have tried to maintain intact a well 
trained staff and at the same time avoid long 
periods of unemployment for the house- 
keeper. With this in mind, we have adopted 
the policy of paying half salary weekly when 
the housekeeper, due to our inability to place 
her, is without work. This seems a sound 
plan since we can then reserve the right to 
call the housekeeper upon short notice, with 
the assurance that she will not have located 
other work between placements. In addi- 
tion, the consultant has arranged with the 
case workers a waiting list of projects con- 
sidered desirable, such as training programs 
for older girls and relieving over-burdened 
mothers. Since these needs are more or less 
continuous, it has been possible, upon a few 
days’ notice, to put a housekeeper in such 
homes pending more urgent placements. 

At the present time we have no resident 
housekeepers, nor have we found a great 
need for this type of service. It has been 
our experience that when we are unable, due 
to situations in the home, to place a visiting 
housekeeper, the children can best be cared 
for in foster homes and the problem logically 
falls within the field of a child placement 
agency. 

One week with pay is given in the summer 
as vacation and the housekeepers may choose 
the time. This provides a break in the year- 
round routine and makes the work more 
attractive. In the beginning our house- 
keepers were drawn from the client group, 
and granting a vacation serves to further the 
concept that they have a regular job with 
definite responsibilities and privileges. Each 
housekeeper may have the equivalent of five 
days a year for sick leave. Industrial Com- 
pensation protects the agency from a lawsuit 
of any kind in case of injury on the job. The 
housekeepers are classed under the head of 
“ Social Service” in Industrial Compensa- 
tion and the insurance costs approximately 
$10 for eight housekeepers for a six months’ 
period. 


ONE of our most difficult problems is in the 
initial choice of the housekeeper—we have 
never set down definite requirements for for- 
mal education, training, or experience, but 
think in terms of sincere interest in children, 
and a personality that is sympathetic to the 


family’s needs yet aloof from their more 
intimate problems. We base our choice upon 
a rather thorough application interview in 
which the interest in and intelligent under- 
standing of the duties in a home can be de- 
termined. Our housekeepers have been 
drawn mostly from the Public Employment 
Agency, our own client group, and a few 
from referrals by agencies interested in this 
service. 

At the time of the first interview the pro- 
spective housekeeper is given a description 
and history of the program, the need for this 
service and how it fits in with the family 
consultation work of the agency. The work 
of the various agencies caring for children 
is outlined and compared with the positive 
and constructive values of a visiting house- 
keeping project. The housekeeper, through 
her contact with the case worker and her 
acceptance of the positive role in a family’s 
life, is made to feel a part of the staff. Stress 
is laid upon her co-operation with the case 
worker in formulating and carrying out 
plans with the family. The continued 
weekly meetings of the housekeepers have 
done much to emphasize the importance of 
their contribution to family life and have 
helped develop a feeling of professional 
status. 

The consultant visits in the home periodi- 
cally to discuss problems as they arise and to 
give individual help to the housekeepers. 
Mothers feel more secure when they know 
that these home visits are to be made during 
their absence. The consultant also confers 
with the housekeepers frequently at the 
office to give them an opportunity to discuss 
their problems and difficulties. If a social 
agency is interested in the family its case 
worker may confer with both consultant and 
housekeeper. 


‘THE training of the housekeepers has also 


undergone change (as previously men- 
tioned). In the beginning the housekeepers 
were given a course of twelve lectures, 
stressing the fundamentals of their job and 
the difficulties with which they would be 
faced. When the housekeepers met as a 
discussion group, their participation was en- 
couraged and an effort made to give them 
an understanding of the basic principles of 
personality and family relationships, ways of 
avoiding competition with the mother and of 
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establishing constructive relationships with 
the members of the family. Each house- 
keeper described specific situations that had 
confronted her, and the group discussed this 
material. Although this presentation might 
at first have meaning to only one person, it 
tended to become a helpful experience as the 
housekeepers entered into it and were able 
to imagine themselves in similar roles. Dis- 
cussions have continued to center about the 
technics of case work within the range of the 
housekeeper—the use of approval, praise, 
and encouragement. Specific illustrations 
are given by the consultant, bringing out 
the need for a housekeeper in the home, the 
insecurity, illness, and other factors that 
make this need imperative, and the value of 
maintaining a relationship which, while sym- 
pathetic to the family’s needs, is yet aloof 
from the more complicated problems in 
which the members are involved. 

How much authority the housekeeper 
assumes in the family depends entirely upon 
the family’s wishes, the housekeeper’s ability, 
and the particular situation in which she 
finds herself. Although we emphasize the 
housekeeper’s responsibility to the agency, 
we also try to have her realize that she is 
working in the interest of the family as well, 
and that whether she assumes full or partial 
authority for its needs depends upon the 
mother’s desire either to release or retain her 
control. The mother will have more peace 
of mind if she can feel that the housekeeper 
is working directly under her supervision. 
Occasionally, under direction of the case 
worker, housekeepers have been instructed 
to encourage greater participation in home- 
making on the part of the client, and this 
places the housekeeper in the role of teacher. 
Such training is successful when the house- 
keeper, through her attitude, can make the 
relationship one of “give and take,” and 
encourage participation through the inter- 
change of ideas, plans, and common interests. 

Occasionally, definite courses of instruc- 
tion are given—on first aid, elementary 
physiology, prenatal and postnatal care, 
nutrition—and specialists in these fields are 
occasionally invited to give lectures and 
practical demonstrations. These demonstra- 
tions serve to vary the program of training 
and dramatize the subject, thus holding the 
group’s interest. 
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DIFFICULTIES come with the develop- 
ment of any project and these are discussed 
by the consultant at the weekly meeting, or 
by consultation with the case worker. Fami- 
lies occasionally misinterpret the house- 
keeper’s function and heap additional work 
upon her. Or the housekeeper may, through 
her aggressiveness and desire to assume 
more authority than the family is willing to 
give her, temporarily cause friction and hard 
feelings. Occasionally the client develops 
resentment because of the housekeeper’s dif- 
ferent and often more capable manner in 
dealing with the children. 


Mrs. J, referred by the Prenatal Clinic, applied 
for housekeeping service. Placement of a house- 
keeper was necessary immediately, and felt to be 
a good entrée into the family situation. The first 
interview indicated the need for case work service 
and it seemed likely that such service could be used 
by Mrs. J who revealed deep emotional needs and 
expressed a desire to cope more intelligently with 
her children whom she found a definite problem. 
The case was therefore assigned to a worker to 
follow the progress of the housekeeper in the home 
during Mrs. J’s hospitalization. A short time 
later, when Mrs. J returned, she repeatedly criti- 
cized the housekeeper’s work, her manner of deal- 
ing with the children, and her development of 
household routine. However, the case worker had 
noted the excellent approach of the housekeeper to 
the complicated relationships in the home, particu- 
larly her efficient management of the children, and 
through her the case worker was able to gain a 
clearer picture of the mother’s rejection of the 
oldest child, her extreme emotional tension, and 
the discord between Mr. and Mrs. J. Mrs. J’s 
continuing abuse of the housekeeper made it neces- 
sary to remove the housekeeper from the home. 
In this rather difficult, involved family situation 
the housekeeper, because of her objectivity, poise, 
and ability, was too great a threat to the client, and 
withdrawal of the service was the wisest plan. 
However, the housekeeper was given a clear under- 
standing as to the reasons for the change in plan. 


For Mrs. G everything seemed to happen at 
once—separation from her husband and acute ill- 
ness of the two pre-school children. Mrs. G had 
to continue working, so a housekeeper was sent in. 
The case worker was impressed with the house- 
keeper’s ability to accept the fact that two small 
children, who had to be kept in bed, were apt to be 
constantly cluttering up a small apartment. Con- 
valescence brought other problems but, because of 
the companionship developed between the children 
and the housekeeper, daily visits to the park were 
thoroughly enjoyed. When Mrs. G suddenly be- 
came ill, new complications arose, but the house- 
keeper through her calm and capable management 
was able to do much to stabilize this situation. She 
knew when and to what extent to take initiative in 
family problems—as exemplified by her efforts to 
locate a more suitable apartment for the family 
when this was necessary. She seemed to have a 
keen appreciation of just how much Mrs. G could 
undertake without taxing her strength as she began 
to regain her health, yet at no time did the house- 
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keeper presume too much, or take the management 
of the home away from the mother. 


Because of the nature of the work the 
housekeeper must have almost unlimited 
ability to adjust herself to changing needs. 
The situation faced today may be totally un- 
like the one to be faced tomorrow. This is 
not always an easy task, and requires rather 
frequent consultation. Of course, the house- 
keeper must sometimes make immediate de- 
cisions, but as a rule she discusses all impor- 
tant matters with the case worker or the 
consultant of this service. It has occurred, 
but rarely, that the family has requested the 
removal of a housekeeper because of definite 
grievances, but the change is made only after 
the housekeeper, herself, clearly understands 
the reason for her removal, and has been 
given an opportunity to express her version 
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of the situation. Similar consideration is 
given the housekeeper who asks to be re- 
lieved of responsibilities in a certain home 
because of her inability to work construc- 
tively with the family. The best interests of 
the family are possible of attainment only 
when harmonious relationships are effected 
between housekeeper and client. 

Perhaps the success of the program can be 
measured best by the increasing number of 
referrals which have come not only from 
our own case workers but from agencies in 
the community concerned with the preserva- 
tion of family stability. There can be no 
doubt that the placing of a capable, well- 
trained housekeeper does much to preserve 
family unity when temporary breakdown 
threatens. The service has proved an im- 
portant contribution to family case work. 


The Substitute Mother Club 
Ruth Habink 


IX months after the inception of our sub- 
stitute mother (visiting housekeeper) 
service, we invited the women to meet and 
discuss their work as mother substitutes. 
We hoped these meetings would help clarify 
their understanding of the job and give them 
an opportunity to present questions that 
might not arise in their individual confer- 
ences with the case worker. Moreover, we 
felt we had much to learn from the substi- 
tute mothers themselves and might well 
utilize their thinking in developing this 
specialized service. 

Our emphasis was on long-time placement 
of substitute mothers, whereas in most com- 
munities the service started with the em- 
phasis on temporary care of children in 
homes where the mother was absent because 
of sickness, death, or desertion, or incapaci- 
tated at home, physically or mentally. When 
a substitute mother works in the home daily 
for a number of months as an integral part 
of the family unit we cannot give too much 
thought to her influence on the family and 
her feelings in response to the situation. The 
real value of this service lies in the substitute 
mother’s ability to adapt herself to the family 
in which she is working and in her skill in 
eliciting positive responses from its mem- 
bers. In order to do this it is important for 


her to develop a semi-professional attitude 
and this would, we hoped, be stimulated in 
the group meetings. 


AT the outset, the case worker assumed 
responsibility for the program with sugges- 
tions from the substitute mothers as to topics 
for discussion. The majority of the women 
at first showed no enthusiasm for these meet- 
ings and attended more out of duty than 
interest and enjoyment. This is under- 
standable when we consider their limited 
educational backgrounds, which made it dif- 
ficult for them to be articulate, and their 
feelings of inadequacy in the face of their 
difficult job. Undoubtedly they gained 
something from the lectures given by staff 
members and specialists outside the agency, 
but the discussions lacked the spontaneity 
and enthusiasm that characterize more vol- 
untarily organized groups. 

After the substitute mothers had met bi- 
monthly for a year the case worker sug- 
gested that they assume the responsibility for 
electing their own officers and planning their 
meetings. She appointed a nominating com- 
mittee from the more discerning members 
and was gratified that the officers chosen 
were those the agency would have selected as 
the most capable. Besides the regular offices 
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there were other opportunities for partici- 
pation—on program, nominating, library, 
social, and other committees. 

In this self-direction their interest reached 
areas that the case worker was dubious 
about, such as emphasis on social activities. 
At their first meeting they voted to establish 
a flower fund for the sick and to have a tea 
for the agency’s staff. When the secretary 
read the minutes of the first meeting she 
addressed the group as the Substitute 
Mother Club and automatically it became the 
“club.” The next month they voted unani- 
mously to have an all-day picnic for the 
children and rarely do real mothers work 
more whole-heartedly than these women did 
in preparation for it, carrying baskets, and 
taking the children long distances on the 
street car. The experience was so gratify- 
ing to them that at the next meeting they 
voted to make it an annual event. 

The program committee has planned the 
subjects for the club’s discussion: foods—- 
balanced diets and special diets; household 
hints ; habit training ; recreation in the home 
and outside; the child at school, and so on. 
The approach to the subjects varies: some- 
times there is a discussion leader from the 
child guidance center, school, recreational 
center, or the medical field; at others, a 
staff member talks with them or there is a 
case discussion. The case worker has ob- 
served appreciable growth in the group’s 
ability to discuss case situations. 

There was considerable discussion by the 
group as to how often they should hold 
meetings. Some wished to have a meeting 
every week but others could not get away for 
two or three hours one afternoon every 
week. Finally they devised a plan that 
seemed satisfactory to all: every other week 
they have a business meeting, with a speaker 
or special discussion, and on alternate weeks 
those who wish to come meet informally to 
read aloud articles of interest or explore fur- 
ther the material brought out in the business 
meetings. The attendance at both is fairly 
regular, with some fluctuation in the num- 
bers attending the informal meetings. 


THE substitute mothers have their own 
club room and this seems to give them a 
feeling of status in the agency. Although 
the agency could not provide the desired 
furnishings, the women have made it as 
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attractive as possible—they selected the pic- 
tures and made the draperies—and it is their 
room. Here they keep magazines and pam- 
phlets and the library committee is respon- 
sible for checking them out. After an inter- 
esting meeting with the librarian from the 
children’s department of the public library, 
she promised to keep the group posted on 
new books for children. In the club room 
also is kept the recipe and menu file which 
the women compiled with the help of the 
home economist. 

As a guide for themselves the substitute 
mothers drew up a code which is discussed 
each year for revisions. After much hard 
thinking they evolved the following: 

(1) Wages of co-workers and your own should 

be held in strict confidence. 

(2) One should be discreet in all conversation 
with neighbors and children. 

(3) Discussion with your case worker should 
not be held in the presence of the children 
unless there is a special reason for includ- 
ing them. 

(4) Respect all confidences of the family and 
of your organization. 

(5) Control your temper at all times. 

(6) Always be firm in requests and admonitions 
to the children. 

(7) Abstain completely from all criticism of 
co-workers. 

(8) Teach the difference between right and 
wrong in all circumstances. 

(9) Encourage morality at all times. 

(10) Treat religion with due respect and 
tolerance. 

(11) Strive always to be an example to the 
children of what you wish them to be, 
namely, an industrious, dignified, and refined 
personality. 


Ten months later, after several new mem- 
bers joined the group, one of the mothers 
suggested that, as a reminder, they go over 
the code again. A new suggestion was 
added : 

(12) Take the father into your confidence, and 
discuss with him household matters and 
child training. 

The twelfth point was an indication of 
growth. From time to time they have dis- 
cussed frankly their feelings about the 
fathers, many of whom do not measure up 
to their standards and ideals of “ father- 
hood.” This year they planned the annual 
picnic for late afternoon and supper so that 
the fathers could attend. The substitute 
mothers served the supper while the fathers 
sat with their children. Everyone seemed 
to enjoy it and they all stayed in the evening 
to sing. 
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A year ago the substitute mothers were in- 
vited to attend the agency’s annual dinner as 
guests and here they gained further under- 
standing of the total function of the agency. 
At their next meeting the group decided to 
meet socially once a month at one another’s 
houses. At first the idea seemed to the case 
worker out of line but, when she considered 
that these women had been active in earlier 
years and no longer had the same family and 
social ties, it seemed only natural that they 
would find it desirable to meet socially with 
those of similar interests. The first social 
gathering, at the chairman’s home, turned 
out to be more than a social function for the 
speaker of the evening, a friend of the sub- 
stitute mother, gave a remarkably fine talk 
on the religious and philosophical values of 
family life. This set a precedent for future 
meetings, which have developed into a means 
of interpretation. Each time the substitute 
mother club has been entertained, the hostess 
has invited someone from the neighborhood 
to speak—a mother active in P.T.A., the 
director of the colored day nursery, and 
others. Once when a substitute mother liv- 
ing in a suburb entertained, she arranged to 
have a comprehensive report of the service 
printed in the local paper. When the eve- 
ning social meeting is held, they dispense 
with the afternoon meeting that week. 

As a rule a new substitute mother is well 
received by the group because they know 


that the newcomer has measured up to the 
standards required by the agency and be- 
cause they are interested in seeing the serv- 
ice extended. When the new substitute 
mother is invited to attend the first meeting 
she is presented with a copy of the code. 
By and large, newcomers are impressed with 
the warm reception and interested helpful- 
ness, learn from the discussions, and feel 
free to ask questions—as Mrs. B did the first 
week. 

She wondered how to feed the children well- 
balanced meals, when all they wanted was beans. 
She was concerned about their unwillingness to 
wash their hands and faces in the morning. Mem- 
bers of the group told her how it is possible grad- 
ually to change children’s taste for food, explain- 
ing that it had taken time and patience in their 
families. Then they suggested her playing a game 
with the children, getting them to wash in the 
morning for a few times as an experiment to dis- 
cover whether they felt better after washing. 

Not only the newcomers learn from the 
group, for the more experienced members 
continue to contribute to one another’s 
thinking. They accept criticism from mem- 
bers of their own group and are learning to 
use controls on each other to keep the dis- 
cussions to the point. These group confer- 
ences do not supplant individual conferences 
with the case worker but they do afford 
mutual stimulation. Moreover, the spon- 
taneous discussions give the case worker 
additional insight into the substitute mothers 
as individuals as well as in their group 
relationships. 


Editorial Notes 


In-Service Training 


N a recent issue of the Compass,’ Chris- 

tine Robb Thompson states that there is 
an unknown number—somewhere in the 
vicinity of 70,000—of established positions 
in social work in the United States. The 
fact that the number given is frankly an 
estimate does not materially affect her as- 
sumption that the number of positions de- 
manding some degree of social work knowl- 
edge and skills is today far in excess of the 
number of people who are equipped with 
such knowledge and skills. The member- 
ship of the American Association of Social 


*“Tn-Service Training for Social Work.” Feb- 
ruary, 1938, p. 14. 


Workers numbered 10,500 on January 1, 
1938; each year, according to the Social 
Work Year Book, the thirty-two accredited 
professional schools of social work graduate 
approximately 1,180 embryo social workers. 
Even if the graduates from the schools were 
two or three times the present number it 
would take many years to equalize demand 
and supply. Mrs. Thompson suggests that 
a thoughtful, planned approach to the possi- 
bilities of so-called in-service training offers 
us one means for providing a temporary 
bridge across this gap while we work with 
redoubled efforts on the building of a per- 
manent professional structure. 

In the forty years since the establishment 
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of the first school of social work there has 
been, at least in some instances, a tendency 
to feel that any acceptance of the necessity 
for in-service training would negate the 
greater desirability of professional school 
training—that to give any status, no matter 
how inferior, to in-service training would 
slow up our progress toward genuine pro- 
fessional standards. A solution more in 
accord with our present reality situation 
seems to lie in some of the current trend to 
accept in-service training as essential in the 
transition from training for a job to training 
for a profession. 

But in-service training, even as an interim 
device, if it is to play an effective part in the 
development of the profession of social work, 
needs to be given definition as well as recog- 
nition. It should be clear that in-service 
training is not a substitute for professional 
education *. It can, however, stand squarely 
and without apology on its own merits as a 
necessary method of giving to individuals 
who have the required personality and edu- 
cational qualifications the knowledge and 
training for carrying on the specific job of 
those social agencies, both public and pri- 
vate, for which graduates of professional 
schools are not as yet available. 

Definition is important because the use of 
the term “in-service training” to include 
all phases of staff orientation and develop- 
ment, for both graduates and non-graduates 
of professional schools, may easily result in 
so generalized a program that specific needs 
will not be met. The suggestion that the 
non-graduate should not be made to feel that 
he is different from the school graduate is 
likely to cloud the reality situation and 
hinder rather than further our objective— 
the development of professional standards. 
Actually social agencies, from the point of 
view of that adequacy of performance which 
is dependent on adequacy of personnel, have 
four definite areas of responsibility toward 
staff members : 


(1) Imparting the philosophy, principles, methods, 
and skills essential to practice in the agency to 


_ *See: Agnes Van Driel: “ Principles Underly- 
ing a Staff Development Program,” The Compass, 
March, 1938, p. 12; The Public Assistance 
Worker, edited by Russell H. Kurtz, Russell Sage 
Foundation, 1938, Chapter VI, p. 199; Agnes Van 
Driel: “In-Service Training,” Proceedings of the 
National Conference of Social Work, 1937, p. 426. 
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those staff members who have had no professional 
school training. (We should like to see the term 
in-service or apprentice training restricted to this.) 

(2) For those who have completed in-service 
training and whose performance warrants it, 
planned opportunities through fellowships and in 
other ways to attend professional schools. 

(3) Induction and orientation to the agency’s 
function and practice of all staff members, whether 
or not they have had professional school training. 

(4) For all staff members—both professional 
school graduates and non-graduates—planned op- 
portunities for growth on the job through skilled 
supervision and participation in various activities 
in the agency and the community, group discus- 
sions, special courses, and so on—frequently known 
as “staff development.” 3 


‘ 


If the agency is to “ re-inforce whatever 
it has in personnel to do whatever it is func- 
tionally its business to do effectively,” all 
these responsibilities are obviously of equal 
importance. Obviously also they overlap 
and for the best results each should be so 
carried out as to result in an integrated pro- 
gram for the development of qualified per- 
sonnel and the gradual increase of the num- 
ber of those who have had professional 
rather than only in-service or apprentice 
training. 

Most of the recent statements on in-serv- 
ice training are agreed that such training 
must be carefully planned, not hit or miss, 
and, whenever possible, should include both 
agency and professional school thinking. 
Lectures or discussions on agency time, re- 
lated reading, selected and limited case loads, 
and competent supervision are essential to 
any in-service training program that is not 
to result in the exploitation of both worker 
and agency. To quote the conclusions of a 
public agency discussion group: 


There were certain general characteristics that 
could be used to describe any in-service training 
program. It should have definite objectives. 
Training should be planned and not opportunistic. 
It should conform to the agency’s program and 
should have definite standards to be met at various 
stages. It should be for all the people on the job 
although there may be special training opportuni- 
ties offered on a selective basis. . . . 

The thing that characterized in-service training 
where the above methods were used was the ele- 
ment of responsibility assumed by the agency. The 
group discussed with some real differences of opin- 
ion the objectives to be served through in-service 
training. The common agreement was that the 
primary objective was the maintenance of good 
standards in public welfare services. Other objec- 
tives mentioned were the development of staff 
morale and imagination which might modify the 


*See: Helen Harris Perlman: “ Professional 
Development on the Job,” page 42 of this issue. 
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program and a sound philosophic concept which 
would embrace the entire field.* 


It is not quite clear whether this second 
paragraph applies to in-service training lim- 
ited to staff who have not attended profes- 
sional schools or to that included in the 
wider definition of the term—‘ those educa- 
tional efforts planned by an agency and 
given to its staff members for the purpose 
of improving the services which constitute 
the agency’s function.”* The distinction 
seems to us important only in so far as it 
makes for the necessary “ differentiation of 
the material which will be taught to differ- 


*Report of Round Table on In-Service Train- 
ing, Public Welfare News, American Public Wel- 
fare Association, December, 1937, p. 8. 

®* Agnes Van Driel: “ In-Service Training,” Pro- 
ceedings of the National Conference of Social 
Work, 1937, p. 426. 


ent staff members, depending upon their 
present equipment for the performance of 
their respective assignments.” ® 

Mrs. Thompson’s careful ‘analysis in the 
Compass (already mentioned) also brings 
out clearly the need for differential planning 
based on agency and staff qualifications and 
requirements. Here, as in the other ma- 
terial referred to, there is both explicit and 
implicit agreement first, that any. agency 
program for training workers who have not 
attended professional schools should utilize 
methods tested by evaluated experience ; and 
second, that graduates of professional schools 
must have planned opportunity for continu- 
ing growth on the job, for their own sake, 
for that of the agency, and for the benefit of 
the profession as a whole. 


® [bid., page 427. 


Book. Reviews 


Social Work Book-of-the-Month 


SOCIAL Srupy or Pitrssurcn, by Philip 
Klein and Collaborators, presents in detail 
the social and economic conditions in that 

city and a critical evaluation of the efforts of local 
health and social work organizations to meet 
specific problems. It has particular value for social 
workers not only because of its factual information 
but also because it offers suggestive criteria for 
similar studies of other communities. (Columbia 
University Press, or THe Famiry, $4.75.) 


ORE Security ror Orp Ace—A Report and 

a Program: Factual Report by Margaret 

Grant Schneider. 191 pp., 1937. Twentieth 
Century Fund, or Tue Famiry, $1.75. 


This report presents briefly and authoritatively 
the basic features of public provision for the aged 
both in Europe and the United States, concluding 
with a definite program for amendment of the 
Social Security Act to correct its defects. 

The belief that the government is responsible 
for the care and support of the aged is widespread 
and growing. Each of the two systems of provid- 
ing this care, the contributory and the non-con- 
tributory, has its advantages and its disadvantages. 

The contributory plan, so called since it is 
financed in part by the worker’s own contributions, 
makes it relatively easy to raise large sums of 
money. The benefits are a right and are received 


irrespective of need. But the amount of the bene- 
fit is low. For example, it is estimated that an 
employee whose annual earnings total $2,000 for 
the next five years will receive only $21 a month 
on retirement, less than the average old age assist- 
ance grant at the present time in New York State. 
In addition to this disadvantage, only workers in 
certain industries contribute to the fund and are 
consequently entitled to its benefits. Under the 
present Social Security Act only about half of the 
employed people in the United States are protected. 

The non-contributory plan is much easier to 
operate and takes care of all the needy aged who 
qualify. It usually implies a “means” test of 
varying severity since it requires large public 
appropriations. 

The report realistically comments that the Social 
Security Law as it now stands is a political com- 
promise and that specific recommendations for its 
improvement are in order. Plans for including 
state employees who are not now included in any 
retirement plan, employees of charitable, religious, 
educational, and other organizations, and full-time 
domestic workers in private homes, should be made 
effective. The monthly payments in both old age 
assistance and old age. benefits should be made 
more nearly adequate. In old age assistance the 
merit system for state personnel, as originally 
included in the Law, is urged as a requirement for 
federal reimbursement. On the controversial point 
of a large reserve fund, the report recommends its 
abandonment and a pay-as-you-go policy. 

These recommendations promote a healthy atti- 
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tude of analysis and of constructive criticism 
toward the Social Security Act. 
Giapys FISHER 
Department of Social Welfare, 
State of New York 


REATIVE Group Epucation: S. R. Slavson. 
244 pp., 1937. Association Press, New 
York, or THE Fairy, $2.50. 


Mr. Slavson’s book gives an excellent picture 
of group work as it can be under leadership that 
is both understanding and imaginative. Work of 
this quality implies that the group worker has 
knowledge and intuitive understanding of the 
growth and development of individuals as well as 
skill in working with people in groups. That char- 
acter development is a growth process of the indi- 
vidual, stimulated through relationship with group 
members is a _ consistent philosophy running 
throughout. Mr. Slavson not only presents his 
theory of work with groups but applies it to the 
manifold activities that are the tools for social 
development and the media for creative activity. 

The book is not only an interpretation of group 
work—it is a contribution to the field of group 
work method through specific suggestions in actual 
program material. It offers content in relation to 
interests and needs of the individual members of 
the group, leaving the reader with the urge first 
to acquaint himself with the members of his own 
group and then with the materials for program 
content; it points out the importance of substance 
of real significance in the group work program; 
and it places on the leader the responsibility of 
helping members create the environment in which 
their ideas may be worked out into real and inter- 
esting experiences. 

While the author has classified his discussion of 
program content on the subject basis, using such 
titles as “ Art,” “Music and the Dance,” and so 
on, he has, in accordance with his theory, de- 
scribed projects in which many of the media are 
correlated into a unified program. The chapters 
on the Discussion Group and Dramatics are par- 
ticularly valuable resources for students seeking 
material on the application of method and theories 
to actual “ programing.” It is cause for regret, 
however, that the author did not draw on others’ 
experience for material on the Dance in order that 
specific illustrations might have been given of the 
use of the Dance in creative group education— 
especially that related to social action. 

Throughout the book there is an undercurrent 
of criticism of group work as it is now practiced 
in comparison with the standards described. With 
this point of view we are in complete accord but 
we cannot help wish that more illustrative material 
could have been used which would have made the 
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criticisms more constructive and the author’s 
theories even more convincing. The records are 
disappointing in as much as they are reports of 
events rather than a recording of the process from 
which the creative group education sprang. In 
spite of the emphasis in the book upon the indi- 
vidual, the records show what happened rather 
than who initiated ideas and action and how they 
were carried out. 

However, we are grateful for this timely book 
through which other social workers may better 
understand the importance and significance of 
creative group education and from which group 
workers may gain much stimulation and inspiration 
for better group work. 


GERTRUDE WILSON 
Field Instructor, Group Work Course, 
School of Applied Social Sciences, 
Western Reserve University 


OROTHEA DIX, Forcotren SAMARITAN: 
Helen E. Marshall. 290 pp., 1937. Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press or THe 

Famity, $3.50. 


There is something fascinating about the recur- 
rence of interest in Dorothea Lynde Dix. It 
befits the tragic and persisting cause of the men- 
tally ill which she made her own. It renews con- 
fidence in the possibility of starting an unending 
chain of desirable events through a personality 
fired by vision, passion, and purpose. Probably 
the renewed appreciation in this case moves along 
with the advance and popularization of psychology 
and psychiatry, and with the growing tendency in 
modern historical retrospect to recognize contri- 
butions of women that have heretofore been taken 
for granted. 

Dorothea Dix is both remembered and forgot- 
ten. In a student group of twenty, one may find 
that only a single student, a mature graduate of 
European background and education, is able to 
place Dorothea Lynde Dix correctly. On the other 
hand, this same class may find within a week, on 
a field visit to a studio! where stained glass win- 
dows are made, that one section of a glorious 
window for a university chapel is to be devoted 
to her. Important, interesting books of the years 
just past contain references or entire chapters 
devoted to one aspect or another of her life and 
work. But even so, few persons note the flags 
in Memorial Hall, Harvard University, given 
Dorothea Dix by a grateful country at the end of 
the Civil War, and few note that she is mentioned 
in Flowering of New England.2 

Miss Marshall’s study comes as a valuable source 


* Connick Studios. 
*Van Wyck Brooks. E. P. Dutton, 1936. 
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book for several groups. It concerns not only 
those interested in the care of the mentally ill, in 
early inter-relations of medical and social points 
of view, but also those interested in biograpnies of 
an incredibly creative period in the history of this 
country. It is, moreover, a substantial illustration 
of the fact that the history of an important move- 
ment may be satisfactorily traced through the lives 
of the great personalities who have been its leaders. 

The author makes clear in the first sentence of 
her Preface that her work began as an inquiry into 
the movement for reform in the care and treat- 
ment of the mentally ill. Naturally it has strong 
medical and sociological flavors. There is even a 
chapter called “ Psychosis: Superstition and Sci- 
ence,” which deals with the historical background 
of therapeutics of mental diseases. Three chapters 
are devoted to the first thirty-six years of 
Dorothea Dix’s life—her years of preparation— 
family, childhood, education, and experiences as 
teacher and governess. The many ordeals, physi- 
cal and psychic, are well related and interpreted. 
After the historical chapter on Psychosis follow 
seven chapters devoted chronologically to the 
course of Miss Dix’s work investigating, forcing 
attention upon, and achieving action in the field of 


care of the mentally ill in the United States and ° 


in other countries. Her comparatively incidental 
work toward correction of abuses in jails, hos- 
pitals, and almshouses, and the work (of which 
she herself was less proud) as superintendent of 
nurses in the Civil War, as well as her efforts 
toward prison reform, manning of life-saving sta- 
tions, and provision of drinking fountains for 
animals—all these are reviewed with vivid and 
substantial use of first-hand sources. Her single- 
minded concentration upon the mentally ill is, 
however, made very clear, as well as her general 
concept of duty to all who suffer—“If I am cold, 
they too are cold; if I am weary, they are dis- 
tressed; if I am alone, they are abandoned.” 

We are made to see Dorothea Dix in Miss 
Marshall’s book as the disciple of Channing and 
the friend of Whittier; to hear her called “the 
terror of all mere formalists” by Samuel Gridley 
Howe; and “a modern Saint Teresa” by Pope 
Pius IX. We find her with a can of axle-grease 
in her kit, traveling in the back country of Ken- 
tucky, and with lemons in her basket through the 
flood districts of the Mississippi. Sometimes she 
is recognized even by politicians as a prophet and 
a judge. Sometimes hostel keepers and heads of 
transportation see her as a saint whom it is an 
honor to serve without pay. 

One would like to ask Miss Marshall various 
questions as to practical details which might make 
this even more serviceable as a source book, 
especially for use in comparison with some of the 
recent biographies of distinguished friends and 
fellow-workers among her contemporaries. One 


would like to ask also whether or not she thinks 
that the unique source material, consisting. of the 
fifty years’ correspondence between Ann Heath 
and Dorothea Dix, might be edited and published 
as a whole, somewhat as the more modern letters 
of Gertrude Bell of Arabia have been. One won- 
ders as well whether content of such a dramatic 
quality might, like the story of Pasteur’s life, be 
built into a moving-picture worthy of the cause 
and of interest to the rising generation. Isn't it 
to be considered, too, whether the circle of those 
who remember Dorothea Dix might be enlarged 
by addition of a purely literary biography, say by 
Constance Rourke? This story of an unmarried 
woman, of distinguished appearance and striking 
personality, almost isolated socially at thirty-six, 
who found work in which she was so nearly pivotal 
that it brought her into continuous and vital con- 
tact with many of the best minds and characters 
of her time for more than forty years—this surely 
is a story capable of being retold from every 
possible approach. 
Lucy WricHTt 
East Boston Social Centers 


ATER Criminav Careers: Sheldon and Eleanor 
Glueck. 403 pp., 1937. Commonwealth Fund 
or THe Famuity, $3.00. 


This is a study of the “next five years” of the 
group reported by these authors in Five Hundred 
Criminai Careers. Unfortunately the present 
volume is intimately tied to the former; those who 
saw in the earlier work a brilliant effort at objec- 
tifying the problem of prevention or “cure” of 
crime will find here added reason to rejoice; those 
who saw the earlier work as a nailing of persons 
to the cross of statistics will now equally nod 
their heads over added proof. Most of us have 
come to feel rather than think about the Gluecks’ 
efforts. It is true that the real emotional storm 
arose over One Thousand Juvenile Delinquents? 
but this was only because that study dealt with the 
child guidance movement—so dear to our hearts. 
However, in all their work the Gluecks frankly 
raise the question of the validity—or rather 
reality—of the deeds or traits of persons when 
separated from the personalities that actually com- 
mitted or possessed these acts or characteristics. 
You will applaud or reject this volume on the basis 
of what you previously felt about these authors. 

The present volume deals with the second, five- 
year post-parole period of 454 men who now have a 
median age of about 35 years. The findings are 
based on an exhaustive study and, briefly, are: 

That during the second period about 32 per cent 
of the men were non-delinquents, as compared 


* Knopf, 1930. 
*Harvard University Press, 1934. 
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with about 21 per cent for the first five-year period. 

A sharpening of the difference between the group 
that reformed and that which continued to 
recidivate. 

A higher correlation (than in the first five-year 
period) between absence of criminal behavior on 
the one hand and constructive family relationships, 
good industrial adjustment, good use of leisure 
time, and so on, on the other. 

A decided increase in the extent to which diag- 
nosis (made prior to parole) of abnormal mental 
conditions really predicted persisting recidivism. 

That the factor of age, or maturing, or process 
of growth, is the one to which may be attributed 
most of such increased reformation as has occurred. 

That this maturing factor ceases to operate at 
about 36, so that “those offenders who have not 
reformed by the thirty-sixth year are much less 
likely to do so thereafter.” 


Fifty pages actually illustrate the later careers 
of twelve of the men. The rest is a complicated 
maze of numbers of arrests, hours spent at this or 
that, marital status, number of children, earnings, 
and so on—statistics brilliantly handled by deft 
hands. It is all written in understandable and con- 
cise style; and the publishers have done their usual 
notable job of an accurate and thoroughly accept- 
able piece of craftsmanship. 


James S. Prant, M.D. 
Essex County Juvenile Clinic, 
Newark, N. J. 


NTRODUCTION To THE RorscnHacu METHOD, 
A Manual of Personality Study: Samuel J. 
Beck. 278 pp., 1937. Monograph No. 1, 

American Orthopsychiatric Association, New 

York, or THe Famtiry, $4.00. 


A volume about ten ink blots! The thought may 
be a surprising one to those who are not familiar 
with the ten blots, of fantastic shapes and colors, 
which Dr. Herman Rorschach fashioned into a 
test or method for investigating personality. The 
method was introduced into this country by Dr. 
David Levy and others, some ten years ago, and 
Dr. Beck has been one of the most persistent and 
painstaking of the group who have worked to 
make the method more usable and more valid. 
This volume is a highly technical exposition of 
experience gained in the use of the test, with 
minute instructions for scoring and evaluating the 
Tesponses to the blots. 

The book is not for the uninitiated. The users of 
the Rorschach have developed a complex termi- 
nology of their own and only the briefest defini- 
tions are given. By page 16 the reader is expected 
to understand these comments on the scoring of a 
sample response: “ R 7.Z of D3+-D24 is of j type 
(score 3.0) ; Z of Ds 20 with various solid D is of 
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b type (4.5; total score 7.5).” To emphasize the 
esoteric nature of the text the technic of giving 
the test and the discussion of scoring and interpre- 
tation are given in the second half of the volume, 
though the first half of the book would be totally 
incomprehensible to anyone who was unfamiliar 
with the second portion. 

In spite of these weaknesses, the volume is sound 
meat for serious students of personality tests. It 
is the first complete manual in English for the 
administration of the method. It gives in pains- 
taking detail the interpretation of personality 
which may be based on the meanings and images 
which the subject sees in the Rorschach blots. It 
also gives complete records from various groups 
of patients—normal adults, feebleminded, schizo- 
phrenic, manic and other psychotic groups, neu- 
rotics, and problem children. Dr. Beck finds that 
most of these groups can be differentiated by 
means of the test and helpful clues obtained for 
understanding attitudes and possibilities of treat- 
ment. It is disappointing to learn that the test is 
least successful and least helpful in diagnosing and 
understanding problem children. 

In addition to its own merits, the book is also to be 
welcomed as the first monograph to be published 
by the American Orthopsychiatric Association. 

Cart R. Rocers 
Director, Department of Child Study, 
The Rochester Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Children 


AN Detinqguency Be Measurep: Sophia M. 
Robison. 277 pp., 1936. Columbia Univer- 
sity Press or Tue Famiuty, $3.00. 


In an attempt to be scientific the literature of 
sociology and social work in recent years has been 
cluttered up with a lot of statistical nonsense, due 
to an unthinking acceptance of the assumptions of 
other disciplines, mainly mathematical, as valid in 
our own field. This error has been demonstrated, 
for example, in the futile attempt to construct 
meaningful predictability tables of crime and, more 
recently, of success in marriage. It is therefore 
refreshing to read a book such as Mrs. Robison’s, 
which presents a really sound exposition of sta- 
tistical methodology in the field of juvenile delin- 
quency. Her questioning of the assumptions 
underlying many of the methods used heretofore 
by students of the problem and her refusal to 
accept them merely because they have gained cur- 
rency deserve commendation and serious study. 
We have here a textbook every teacher and student 
of social statistics and research should welcome 
and, indeed, dare not be without. 

We are brought squarely face to face with the 
simple but undeniable fact of the difficulty in de- 
fining the very term “delinquency.” Delinquents 
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and delinquency, as counted at present, are a mix- 
ture of all sorts of persons and acts. The same 
deed by a different person or at a different age or 
in another place might have a different interpre- 
tation. Variance in judging the seriousness of acts 
arises even more frequently out of differences in 
group mores and customs. Above all, proof is 
offered of the fallacy of evaluating crime records 
in terms only of official figures; we must know 
the unofficial as well as the official count. 
Voluntary agencies deal not only with substan- 
tial numbers of delinquents that never get to court 
but also with much of the really serious anti-social 
behavior. And because of the differences in atti- 
tude toward various sorts of misdeeds, a great 
many never reach either the voluntary or the 
official agencies. In short, there is so much that 
artificially determines the qualitative factors in 
delinquency that any abstruse methods of quanti- 
tative analysis or the results of such methods must 
be looked upon, to say the least, with grave 
suspicion, 
Maurice TAYLoR 
The Federation of the Jewish Philanthropies 
of Pittsburgh 


HE Miucratory-CasuaL Worker: John N. 
Webb. 128 pp., 1937. Works Progress Ad- 
ministration, Division of Social Research, 

Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Webb's first study of the characteristics of 
those who received assistance under the Federal 
Transient Program, The Transient Unemployed, 
published by the WPA in 1935, described one part 
of the moving population given federal aid as 
transients, presenting the characteristics of those 
individuals and families temporarily mobile be- 
cause of the forces growing out of the depression. 
The Migratory-Casual Worker is devoted to a 
different kind of transient, distinguished by Webb 
from the others because of his characteristic of 
habitual migration with short time employment. 
Because the migratory-casual worker is in search 
of work he is distinct from the tramp, or mobile 
non-worker, and because his work pattern is 
habitually migrant he differs from the temporarily 
mobile job-seeker, the transient unemployed of 
depression years. 

The work histories for 1933 and 1934 of 500 
migratory-casual workers, compiled in 13 cities, 
were taken as fairly representative of the group. 
While it cannot be assumed that a study of this 
small percentage of the hundreds of thousands of 
migratory-casual workers could be completely 
conclusive, it is unreasonable to suppose that the 
cases selected were so peculiar as to lead to en- 
tirely erroneous conclusions. 

The fact that inter-state migration was the rule 


among the group studied will make this report of 
assistance in the study, now being conducted by 
the Department of Labor under Senate Resolution 
No. 298, of “the social and economic needs of 
laborers migrating across state lines.” 

The following paragraph supplies the answer to 
those who would say that this particular group 
constitutes no problem because they “get by” on 
their own: 

The evidence of this report points clearly to the 
conclusion that the migratory-casual worker .. ., 
is in fact an underemployed and poorly paid 
worker who easily and frequently becomes a 
charge on society. Directly or indirectly, State 
and local governments are forced to accept some 
responsibility for individuals in this group. Hos- 
pitalization, emergency relief, border patrols, and 
the policing of jungles and scenes of labor dis- 
putes are examples of costs that are borne directly 
by the public. There is another cost which cannot 
be assessed directly in dollars: the existence of a 
group whose low earnings necessitate a standard 
of living far below the level of decency and com- 
fort. The presence of such a group in any com- 
munity, even though for a short time each year, 
cannot fail to affect adversely the wage level of 
resident workers who are engaged in the same or 
similar pursuits. 


This report, along with The Transient Unem- 


ployed and the study of depression transient fami- 
lies now being prepared, should be most useful in 
changing the popular concept of the “ transient.” 


Purp E. Ryan 


Secretary, Committee on Care of 
Transient and Homeless 


HILDREN Hawnpicappep By CEREBRAL PALsy: 
Elizabeth Evans Lord, Ph.D. (Medical 
Explanation by Bronson Crothers, M.D.) 

105 pp., 1937. Commonwealth Fund, or THe 
Famiy, $1.25. 


All who are concerned with the care of the child 
handicapped by cerebral palsy will welcome this 
book of Dr. Lord and Dr. Crothers. The contri- 
bution lies not only in its exposition of the causes 
and characteristics of the physical and mental dis- 
abilities, but in its demonstration that accurate 
appraisal of abilities and potentialities is possible. 

Lack of knowledge and definite understanding 
have complicated the adjustment of child and 
parent to this handicap. Perhaps just because this 
so-called “spastic” child has seemed so forlornly 
crippled and yet so doggedly persistent, doctors, 
physiotherapists, teachers, and parents have clung 
tenaciously to the slightest measure of improve- 
ment—confused by the irregularity of perform- 
ance and placing false hopes in the factor of 
growth. 

The book is an account of a ten-year study of 
300 children handicapped by cerebral palsy. Dur- 
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ing this time the children were re-examined at 
intervals when physiological and psychological im- 
provement was carefully noted according to stand- 
ard measurements. Conflicts in reports of im- 
provement from parent and teacher were thus re- 
solved and a basis for predictions as to future 
ability was made usually by the age of six. The 
book is far from being merely another account of 
methods for psychological measurement which may 
leave parent or teacher unconvinced or only too 
firmly convinced that the deficiencies evidenced are 
absolute indications of future progress. The aim 
is definitely to aid teacher, parent, and the child 
himself in making a plan for education and occu- 
pation, suitable to the specific handicap, by meas- 
urement of the limitation and improvement to be 
expected. 

In the first chapter a medical explanation is 
provided by Dr. Crothers which clarifies the mean- 
ing of the disturbance of motor function. A plea 
for better maternal and obstetrical care is pre- 
sented by the statement that accidents during 
pregnancy and labor are the most important single 
cause. 

The next three chapters are concerned with psy- 
chological problems in appraising the child’s mental 
residue—the need for knowing and anticipating the 
presence of emotional strain in the child, the diffi- 
culties in testing the intelligence of these children 


who are handicapped in motor control and lan- 
guage, and methods of using such estimates of 
mental power. The last two chapters of the book 
are devoted to a presentation of the problems of 
the teacher, the emotional problems of parent and 
child, and an excellent analysis of emotional insta- 
bility in children handicapped by cerebral palsy. 

With all this recognition of the need to gather 
facts regarding emotional strains, adjustment at 
school and home, and of the need to present the 
meaning of the findings to the parent, teacher, and 
child, there is no recognition of the function of the 
medical social worker. Is Miss Lord not aware 
that here lies the special province and service of 
the medical social worker—in the correlation of 
the findings of doctor, physiotherapist, psycholo- 
gist, teacher, parent, and child himself, and in 
interpreting to each the significance of the ap- 
praisal and predictions? Nor did any medical 
social worker have a part in the study. The dis- 
covery of social factors in relationships and en- 
vironment during the long neriod under study 
might have given even greater understanding of 
the problems of these children. 


Mitprep E. HEARSEY 
Social Service Department, 
Presbyterian Hospital, New York 





SMITH COLLEGE SCHOOL 
FOR SOCIAL WORK 


EVERETT KIMBALL, Director 
ANNETTE GARRETT, Associate Director 


Courses of Instruction 


Plan A The course leading to the Master’s degree 
consists of three summer sessions at Smith 
College and two winter sessions of supervised case 
work at selected social agencies in various cities. This 
course is designed for those who have had little or no 
previous experience in social work. Limited to forty-five. 
Plan B_ Applicants who have at least one year’s ex- 
: perience in an approved social agency, or the 
equivalent, may receive credit for the first summer ses- 
sion and the first winter session, and receive the 
Master’s degree upon the completion of the require- 
ments of two summer sessions and one winter session 
of supervised case work. Limited to thirty-five. 
Plan C A summer session of eight weeks is open to 
‘ experienced social workers. A special course 
in case work is offered by Miss Beatrice H. Wajdyk. 
Limited to thirty-five. 





SEMINARS of two weeks on the following topics are 
open to a limited number of qualified persons: 
Application of Psychoanalytic Concepts to Social Case 

ork. Dr. LeRoy M. A. Maeder and Miss Beatrice 
H. Wajdyk. July 25 to August 6. 
Public Welfare Administration. Mr. Glenn Jackson. 
August 8 to 20. 





Smith College Studies in Social Work 


Published Quarterly 75c a copy; $2.00 a year 
For further information write to 
THE DIRECTOR COLLEGE HALL 8 
Northampton, Massachusetts 








SMITH COLLEGE SCHOOL 
FOR SOCIAL WORK 


offers a series of correlated courses for 
supervisors 


July 6 to August 31, 1938 


Supervision—Miss Bertha C. Reynolds 
Case Work—Miss Beatrice H. Wajdyk 
Psychiatry—Dr. Leroy M. A. Maeder 


Group Relationships—Miss Bertha C. 
Reynolds 


Open to graduates of schools of social work 
who have had three years’ experience as case 
workers in approved agencies. 


Tuition, room and board, $200 
For further information write to 


Tue DIRECTOR CotLtece Hatt 8 
NorTHAMPTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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BOSTON COLLEGE SCHOOL 
OF SOCIAL WORK 













THE NEW YORK SCHOOL 
OF SOCIAL WORK 


SUMMER SEMINARS 
August 1-13, 1938 


Five Seminars for experienced social 
workers will be offered in the follow- 
ing areas: 


Public Welfare Administration—Robert 
E. Lansdale 


Social Case Work—Gordon Hamilton 
Philosophy of Supervision—Fern Lowry 
Labor Problems—John A. Fitch 

Group Work—Clara E. Kaiser 





A Catholic Graduate 
School offering profes- 
sional training to a select 
group of men and women. 
Conducted exclusively on 


Conferences on the inter-relation of the a full-time basis. 


Seminar areas will be a part of the program. 


Full details will be mailed on request. Address 


THE DEAN 
Boston College School of Social Work 
126 Newbury Street - ~- Boston, Mass. 


CATALOGUE SENT ON REQUEST 


122 East 22ND STREET 
New York, N. Y. 
































PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL ° ° 
| OF SOCIAL WORK Social Work Seminar 
} ae Directed by MARION HATHWAY 
i Academic Year 1938-1939 University of Pittsburgh 
ADVANCED CURRICULUM Eye-witness travel study of 
Open to graduates of accredited graduate prob lems and techniques of 
schools of social work who have had at least social work abroad — in- 
a year of subsequent successful professional cluding Unemployment — 
ae in 2 “+ — — _ we Cooperatives — Delinquency 
of the curriculum for which they apply. ° 
full year of class and field work in the —Child Welfare — and other 
following fields : developments. 
Case Work in Child Guidance Clinics 
Pr icleint Therapy with Children FRANCE, BELGIUM, 
I Supervision in Social Work Sail Queen Mary "ia aartese ee 
i Teaching in Social Work JULY 6th VIA, BRITISH ISLE 
| GRADUATE DEPARTMENT = Day $569 
Open to graduates of accredited colleges Return Samaria tras 
and universities. Two years of professional Includes all costs 3rd clase ocean 
training leading to the degree of Master of SEPT. Sth Many other tour programs avail- 
Social Work conferred by the University of able for Europe, Mexico, West 
Pennsylvania. Write now for Indies, and South America 
Applications must be filed by May 15, 1938 Folder F 
Catalogs and application blanks sent upon ae EDUTRAVEL 
request Educational Travel Institute, 
311 South Juniper Street, Philadelphia 55 FIFTH ana YORK 
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